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MEMOIRS, ANECDOTES, 
- AND | | 


CHARACTERS, &c. 


T HE Dauphin once launched out 
| into the world, did not confine 
— himſelf to the ſociety at the 
princeſs of Conti's, he amuſed himſelf 
with his wife's maids of honour alſo, and 
ſoon manifeſted a particular attachment 
to Mademoiſelle de Rambures. But the 
king, warned by his own experience, and 
willing to prevent the debauchery which 
might probably obtain in that quarter, 
Vor, II. * Ts from 


24 
from this ill example of the prince, re- 
ſolved to get her immediately married, 
out of the way. ; 

$I 5 
Upon an hint of his deſign, ſeveral 
perſons offered themſelves to her, whom 
ſne refuſed. Monſieur de Polignac was 
the only huſband that ſhe thought 
would ſuffer her till to remain miſtreſs 
of her own actions; but he happened 
to be the only perſon, likewiſe, that 
the king had any objections to, on ac- 
count of the Counteſs de Polignac 
his mother, who had buſied herſelf too 
much in the cabals of the counteſs de 

Soiſſons, and who was at that time in 
exile. | | 


The refuſal of the king did not dis. 
courage Mademoiſelle de Rambures; 
| 3 


FEY 


the told him plainly, that ſhe knew 
what ſhe liked herſelf, better than his 
majeſty, and that in ſhort ſhe would have 
no other huſband but Monſieur de Po- 
lignac, The king being picqued at her 
obſtinacy, replied, That ſhe ſhould be at 
liberty to marry whom 45 Pleaſed, buf 


choice foe muſt 14 retire from 
court. She married him, notwithſtand- 
ing, and reſided in Paris. I leave tlie 
world to judge whether Monſieur de 
Polignac has juſtified the opinion ſhe 

had concetveds of hin, or no. 5 


yt may here take the opportunity of 
deſeribing the princeſs de Conti, who 
was as handſome as Madame de F on- 
tanges; as agreeable as her mother, 
with the height almoſt, and princely 

air of her father, and in whoſe preſence 
„ 


E41 
me moſt beautiful and accompliſhed: 
perſons might have paſſed unnoticed. 


It is not ſurprizing then, that the 
Fame of her beauty ſhould have reached 
even to the ears of the great Mogul, 
to whom her portrait was actually car- 
ried. However, ſome part of the 
brilliancy of her beauty happened to be 
obſcured by the ſmall - pox, | which ſhe 
took. at Fontainbleau, about the age of 
eighteen. Her huſband caught the diſ- 
order from her-and died of. it after he 
had been. pronounced out of danger, 
and that he thought himſelf ſo well, 
that” he expired lau ghing with his-wife 
on friends | 


"He ad die of the m pon, but not taken from 
. her, nor till ſome time after, as may be ſeen by the 


fabſequent part. T he old lady forgets her recollec- 
tons ſomet 1 5 


1 5 1 
It muſt be confeſſed chat the py 
lantries of the princeſs de Conti had 


been carried to an exceſs, that her un- 


derſtanding was but middling, and that 
the caprices of her temper weighed 
conſiderably againſt the merits which 
{He really poſſeſſed. She was a good : 
friend, generous, and had rendered 4 
great number of kind offices to perſons 
ſhe happened to have been attached to 
— while many of thoſe ſhe had ſerved; - 
thought themſelves ſufficiently diſpenſed LY 
with from all obligations of gratitude, on 
account of that ungracious diſpoſition 
of humour which tempted them to 
think they had already paid the pur- 
chaſe. As if another's vice could juſti- 
fy our own want of virtue Iwe muſt 
except from this number the princeſſes 
of Lorraine, Meſdemoiſelles de Lille- 
bonne, and de Commercy , as I have 
A3 had 
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had a particular opportunity of ob- 
ſerving the fidelity of their attachments 
and the conſtancy of their acknowledg- 
ments toward her, Sew theſe with 
the former! 2 


I cannot pretend to ſay how far the 
temper of the princeſs de Conti contri- 
buted to deſtroy the conqueſts of her 
beauty, or by what fatality it ſhould 
happen that ſhe was known to have as 
few faithful lovers as grateful friends ; 
but -it is certain that ſhe poſſeſſed not 
the faculty of preſerving their conſtancy , 
and what happened between her and 
Mademoiſelle Chouin, was a circum- 
' ſtance as humiliating, as ſingular. 


Mademoiſelle Chouin had been her 


waiting-maid, was remarkably homely, 
7 a ſort 


1 5 1 
1 fort of ante- chamber wit, and 
had a lively manner of relating what- 
ever ſhe happened either to have 
ſeen or heard. By ſuch goſſipings ſhe 
won the affections, and gained the con- 
fidence of her miſtreſs. However, this 
ſame homely peaſant contrived to rival 
the handſomeſt princeſs in the world, in 
the heart of Monſieur de Clermont- 


chat, then an officer in the guards. 5 


Their ſcheme, indeed, was to bring. 
the princeſs by degrees to conſent to- | 
their marriage, and to obtain through 
her intereſt with the dauphin, the fa- 
vours of the court, which the circum- 
ſtances of their fortunes ſtood much i in 
11 of. 5 


The imprudence of a courier, du- 
ring a campaign, diſconcerted their 
A4 projects, 


SF 
projects, and diſcovered to the princeſs 
dae Conti, in the moſt mortifying man- 
ner, that ſhe was but made the dupe of 
her lover and her friend. 


The courier of the duke of Luxem- 
bourg delivered all his letters, both pub- 
lic and private to Monſieur de Barbe-. 
ſieux, who promiſed to have them ſeve- 
rally conveyed as directed, but he car- 
ried the whole packet directly to the 
king. [And they ſay, what I can never 
be brought to believe, that reaſons of 
ſtate juſtify the breach of private ho- 
nou rl 


One may judge of the effect that this 
diſcovery muſt have produced, and the 
reſentment of the princeſs de Conti. 
Mademoiſelle Chouin was diſmiſſed; 
| Monſieur 
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Monſieur de Clermont baniſhed, and 
een of his commiſſion. 


We ſhall pick up Mademoiſelle 
Chouin again, in ſome other part of 
my recital, and ſee her perform a 
better, and a greater part, than. ſhe 
ſeems to have acted here *, 


The princeſs de Conti ſet the exam- 
ple to the other natural daughters of 
the king, to marry the princes of the 
blood. Madame de Monteſpan (per- 
ſuaded that the marriage of Madame de 
la Valiere's daughter would be the pre- 
cedent, and firſt ſtep, toward the ad- 
vancement of her own children) did every 
thing in her power to forward her pre- 
ferment. The great Conde, alſo, on 


She does, indeed, pick her up again, but! hardly 
think that what ſhe ſays of her hereafter anſwers * 
hint here given, 


8 


his part, that gallant hero, regarded 


this alliance as a conſiderable advantage 


to his houſe; and thought, by this. 
means, to efface the unfavourable 1 im- 
preſſions which ſome late proceedings of 
his had raiſed in the king's mind, againſt 
— 4 Wo OPT 
The prince Ge Conti, his 7 Foy till 
more attached to the court, neglected 
nothing to teſtify his joy, and ſhewed 
upon this occaſion, as indeed in every 
ſtance of his life, the ſolicitude and 
meanneſs of an adventurer who had his 
fortune to make. | 


I dare affirm, both from what I have 
ſeen, and been ſufficiently informed 
of, that Lewis himſelf would never 
. * of exalting his illegiti- 


mates 


* 
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mates to ſuch a ſtile of grandeur, if it 
had not been for the earneſtneſs that 
theſe two princes of Conde had teſti- 


fied to be connected with him 5 a 
tie of this ſort. 


The two princes of Conti had been 
brought up with the dauphin, and un- 
der the inſpection of a mother of moſt 
exemplary virtue. They had both of 
them good natural underſtandings, and 
had been well inſtructed. But the 
king's ſon in law, on the left, diſguſted 
every one that Knew him, by an at- 
tempt, in all his actions, of appearing 
in a light ſuperior to his real merits. 


His brother, with as much ſenſe and 
knowledge as any man could poſſeſs, 
never affected the leaſt diſplay of his 


. a, 


talents, communicating no more of 
them than might be juſt neceſſary to 
ſet him on a level with thoſe he con- 
verſed with; ſimple and natural; pro- 
found and ſolid; à trifler even, when 
it was his humour to be ſo, he ren- 
dered himſelf agreeable to all ſorts of 
people; but unhappily ſo profligate in 
his manners, that he obtained, at length, 
the character of Cæſar, in the . moft 
ſcandalous part of it *. 


The prince of Conti, by: way of 
acting the careleſs huſband, and to ſhew- 
that he was not ſubject to the foible of 
jealouſy, collected about his wife, all 
the gay and handſome young men he 
could pick up; which conduct, as one 
may well imagine, furniſhed ſufficient 
bandle for certain anecdotes, which, 


* Gn 8 maritus, et omnium viro- 
rum uxor. SALLUST, or TACITUS. 


how- 
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however, I ſhall not repeat, but as oe- 
caſion may chance to introduce any of 2 
them, or that I may find it neceſſary, 5 
in order to clear up ſome other parti. 
culars, 2 I may * yet to re- 


J am now to mention the death of 
the queen, Maria Thereſa of Auſtria. 
She died unexpectedly, of a diſorder 
that was made very flight of, at firſt; 
but an ill- timed bleeding returned the 
humour of a ſmall boil back again 
into her blood, and n — 4 


"She happened to die at a time when 
the ſoberer years, and the piety of the 
King, had begun to render her happy. 
His attentions were now become mark 

.cd towards her, which ſhe had been, 
| 1 for 


. „„ 
for many years, a ſtranger to, before. 
He viſited her more frequently, and 
endeavoured to entertain and amuſe 
her. 5 


And as ſhe imputed this happy re- 
volution to the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon, ſhe conceived the great- 


eſt fondneſs for her imaginable, and 


rendered her every mark of diſtinction 


* 


in her power. Nay, I remember that 


ſhe even carried her affection toward 
her ſo far, that ſhe uſed to beſtow the 
honour of her careſſes, even on me, 
whenever I had that of being in 
her company, merely on account of 
my being ſo near a relation of hers. 


[There is ſomething peculiarly tender, 


in this paſſage, and I feel myſelf af- 
fected, while I recite it.) 


But 


T7. T 

But this poor good princeſs had con- 
tracted ſuch an awe of the king, which, 
joined to her own natural timidity, pre 
vented her from being able to ſpeak be- 
fore him, even among other company z 
and much more to expoſe herſelf to a 
tete à tete converſation with him. How 
many ways men have to be tyrants! ] 


J heard Madame de Maintenon tell 
once that the king having ſent for the 
queen, one day, ſhe found herſelf ſo 
uneaſy at the thoughts of appearing 
before him alone, that ſhe inſiſted on 
her going along with her; but ſhe went 
no farther than the door, and was 
obliged to take the liberty of puſhing 
her in; at which time ſhe perceived 
her majeſty in ſo univerſal an agitation, 
through her whole frame, that her very 
hands trembled with apprehenſion. 


This 


"Cf J 
This was an effect of the lively paſ. 
Gan that ſhe had ever borne for her huſ. 
band, and which his amours had ren- 
dered fo long a misfortune to her. Be- 
fides her confeſſor too happened to have 
neither ſenſe or knowledge of the world, 
but was a mere . praying bigot, totally 


ignorant of the proper devoirs of che 
Ann ſtates in life '. 


px frame my opinion of this matter; 
fa a letter of Madame de Maintenon 
to the Abbe Gobelin, where ſhe ſays, 
<« I am delighted that the world com- 
« mends the preſent conduct of his ma- 
« jeſty. If the queen had ſuch a di- 
rector as you, there is nothing to be 


* Madame de Caylus had certainly ſome meaning 
In this paſfage; * I think ſhe has vp Ih mind ta 
Herſelf, 


6 wikhed 
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e wiſhed for that might not have been 
expected from the preſent re union 
% of the royal family. But we have 
% had all the trouble imaginable to 
% prevail on him to ſuffer her appear- 
ce ance at the media- noche, lately; for 
he conducts her by certarn puritanical 
rules, which, in my opinion, fitter 
« become a Carmelite ſiſter, than a 
« queen.” 


In fine, whether through the fault of 
her confeſſor, her own natural ſhyneſs, or 
the ſtrength of a paſſion ſo long ren- 
dered unhappy, it muſt be candidly ac- 
| knowledged that ſhe had retained no- 
thing in her manners which could have 


* Thefleth meat ſuppers that Roman catholicks 
indulge in, after twelve o'clock at night, on Kaſter 
eve, are ftiled ſo. 


Vor. Il. B made 
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made her agreeable; while the king, 
on the contrary, was maſter of every 
amiable quality that could render a 
man beloved, without being capable 
of loving much himſelf. 


Almoſt every woman pleaſed him, 
by turns, except his wife, whoſe, pati- 
ence and virtue he had ſufficiently ex- 
erciſed by his galantries; but in every 
thing elſe he never betrayed the leaſt 
want of conſideration that was due to 
her, and had ever ſhewn ſuch a regard 
and reſpect toward her as might have 
rendered her happy, if any thing could 
have made her amends for the loſs of a 
heart that ſhe thought ſhe had an ex- 


cluſive right to. 


Of all the king's miſtreſſes Madame 


de Monteſpan was the one that gave 
her 


pre _w 
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Her the greateſt uneaſineſs; as well on 
account of the length of his attach- 
ment to her, and the little reſpe& or 
decency ſhe preſerved towards her 
miſtreſs, as of the former friendſhip 
The had herſelf conceived for her. Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan had been ap- 
pointed lady of the bedchamber, at 
the recommendation of Monſieur, as I 
think I related before, and ſhe had 
been ſome time at court before the 
king took any particular notice, either 
of her beauty, or the lively turns of 
her converſation A and her ſole atten- 
tion was directed to the queen, whom 
ſhe uſed to entertam always, at her 
couchee, while ſhe waited for the king; 
for it was remarkable that notwithſtand- 
ang all his amours, he had never ab- 
ſented himſelf one night from her bed. 


B 2 She 


j 20 J 
She loved Madame de Monteſpan, 
at that time, becauſe ſhe thought her 
a modeſt woman, attached to her huſ- 
band, and faithful in her duty; ſo 
that her ſurprize was equal to her con- 
.cern, when ſhe diſcovered her afterwards 
to become a perſon ſo different from 
her former idea of her. 


The uneaſineſs of the queen was not 
much mitigated by the manners of 
Madame de Monteſpan, and much leſs 
ſo as the buſtle that Monſieur de Mon- 
teſpan had begun to make about this 
affair, obliged the king, in order to re- 
tain his miſtreſs at court, and to render 

her independent of her huſband, to 
nominate her ſuperintendante of the 


queen's houſehold. 


J know 


E 3 
T know little of the particulars of 
what paſſed upon this ſubject, at that 
time, fo that all I can ſay of the mat- 
ter, is, that Monſieur de Monteſpan 
was looked upon as a perſon of a bad 
character, and a fool, He might 
have carried home his wife, on the 
firſt alarm, had he pleaſed.; for the 
King, though ever ſo much in love 
with her, would: hardly have ventured 
to have oppoſed his authority, againſt 
that of an huſband; But Monſieur de 
Monteſpan had conceived other views. ' 
to himſelf, and meant. at firſt to have 
profited of the occaſion toward the 
advancement of his fortune and inte- 
reſt. And his behaviour ſince, was 


owing intirely to a pique and reſent- 
ment, upon his diſappointments. 


B. 3 I findz, 


8 


E 

I find, among the letters of Madame 
de Maintenon to the Abbé Gobelin, 
that there had been a formal ſeparation 
made between them, at the chatelet of 
Paris. She mentions it in relation to 
the ſecurity of an endowment that Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan had a mind to be- 
ſtow on the hoſpitallers. One may lee, 
by this, that ſhe was ever officious in 
good works. 


The queen's death preſented the 
court with a moving ſpectacle. The 
king was more ſoftened than affiicted ; 
but as theſe affections have both the 
fame viſible effects, and that every 
thing relative to him appeared to be or 
conſequence, the whole court took part 
in his concern. The grief of Madame de 
Maintenon, which fell more immedi- 
ately under my notice and obſervation, 


ſeemed 


. 
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E 
ſeemed to be truly ſincere, and founded 
on eſteem and gratitude, I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay the ſame of the tears that 
Madame de Monteſpan ſhed, upon that 
occaſion; all I know is, that ſhe really 
did weep extremely, and that there ap- 
peared vaſt uneaſineſs in her at the time, 
founded, I believe, on the apprehen- 


ſions of her being ſuffered to fall into 
the hands of her da again. 


Upon the queen's death Madame 
de Maintenon would have retired from 
court; but Monſieur de la Rochefou- 
cault took her by the arm one day, and 
forced her toward the king, ſaying, 
This is no time to quit his majeſty; be 
bes oceaſion for you. 


This motion in Monſieur de la Ro- 


chefoucault, could proceed from no 


B 4 other 
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other ſentiment but his zeal and attach. 
ment to his prince; in which the intereſt 
of Madame de Maintenon could. have 

no part. 


She flaid hardly a minute with the 
king, and returned to her own apart- 
ment, eſcorted by Monſieur de Louvois; 
who intreated her to go to the dauphi- 
neſs and prevent her following the king 
to St. Cloud, and perſuade her to keep 
her bed, as ſhe was with. child, and had 
been juſt let blood: The king, ſaid he; 
has no occaſion for ſuch demonſtrations of 
affeftion, and the kingdom wants an. 


The king went to St. Cloud, where 
he remained, from the Friday that the 
queen died, till the Monday following, 
when 


5-2 
when he ſet out for Fontainbleau; and 
the dauphineſs being thought by that 
time able to travel, joined him; and went; 
the journey along with him. 


Madame de Maintenon followed her; 
and appeared before the king in ſuch 
deep mourning and with ſo afflicted an 
air, that he, whoſe grief was quite over 
before then, could not avoid rallying 
her upon it; on which occaſion I would 
not take my oath but ſhe might have 
ſaid to herſelf what the Marſhal de 
Grammont did to Madame Herault. 


She had loſt her huſband ; and the 
Mareſchal de Grammont (in compli- 
ment to her ſuppoſed grief) was la- 
menting the death of his friend. He 
is better where he is, ſhe replied - Then 


my 


r a 1 
my concern for him is at an end, 
faid he. 


During the journey to Fountain- 
bleau which I now ſpeak of, the influ- 
ence of Madame de Maintenon roſe to 
its higheſt pitch. She intirely altered 
the whole plan of her life, and I be- 
lieve that one principal meaſure of it 

Was to act the very reverſe of what ſhe 
had obſerved in Madame de Monteſ- 


pan. 


Meſdames de Chevreuſe, and de 
Beauvilliers, with whom ſhe had united 
herſelf in the ſtricteſt bonds of amity, 
had the merit with her of having never 
paid their court to Madame de Mon- 
teſpan, notwithſtanding the alliance that 
Monſieur Colbert (their father) had 


made 


— 9. a. 
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made between his third daughter and 


the duke de Mortemar, her nephew. 


This marriage coſt the king fourteen 
hundred thouſand francs; eight hundred 
thouſand of them to clear the incum- 


brances on the eſtates of the Mortemar 


family; and fix hundred thouſand for 
the portion of Mademoiſelle de Colbert. 


However, neither this alliance, nor 
the high reliſh that women have natu- 
rally for a court, could ever induce ei- 
ther of them to- pay theirs to Madame 


de Monteſpan. But they thought now 


that Madame de Maintenon had opened 
them an honourable door into the circle, 
and they entered it with the greater joy, 
as they found themſelves juſt at that 
time ſet even at a greater diſtance from 


it, 


[ 28 ] 
it, than before, by the death of the 
queen, to whom they had been both la+ 
dies of the bedchamber. 


This connexion became intimate, in 
a ſhort time, and ſubſiſted till the diſ- 
grace of the biſhop of Cambray. But I 
ſhall reſerve to ſome other place an ac- 
count both of the favour and its reverſe, 
which befel this good prelate, to whom. 
theſe ladies had always been remarkably 
attached. 


If Meſdames de Chevreuſe and 
de Beauvilliers courted the matronage 
of Madame de Maintenon, ſhe was not 
leſs pleaſed, on her part, to have the 
king take notice, from their ſolicitude, 
the difierence that perſons of character 
and merit had ſo ſtrongly marked be- 
tween Madame de Monteſpan and her. 
To 


| 
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To theſe ladies were joined Madame 
de Montchevreiiil, the princeſs of Har- 


court, and the Counteſs of Grammont. 


Monſieur de Brancas, who had been 
gentleman uſher to the queen, famous 
for his great abſences of thought, and 
an intimate friend of Madame de Main- 
tenon's, was father to the princeſs of 
Harcourt, whom Madame de Mainte- 
non had got preferred in marriage, and 
with whom ſhe had ever preſerved a 


friendly intercourſe, on account of the 
regard and eſteem ſhe had always pro- 


feſſed for her father; which is a point 
that I think neceſſary to clear up, in this 
place, in order to juſtify her upon a 


connexion Which has been ſometimes 


objected to her; to which may be ad- 
ded, that Madame de Maintenon was a 
perfect ſtranger to all the ſcandal that 
l 4 | has 


„ 
has been whiſpered about her; and 
never was acquainted with any thing in 
the Princeſs of Harcourt, except her 
domeſtic misfortunes, and apparent 


Piety. 

The Counteſs of Grammont owed 
-good part of her reception with, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, to her being a ſort 
of favourite with the king, for other- 
wiſe ſhe thought her rather agreeable 
than eſtimable. She had more of the 


Engliſh, than the French woman, about 


her. Her character was made up of 
contradictions. She was flattering and 
cenſorious, inſolent and fawning; in 
fine, ſhe had nothing fixed about her, 
except a certain haughtineſs of mien 
which ſhe never abated of, though ſhe 
uſed to boaſt of an invariableneſs in 

ſenti- 
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ſentiment, and a conſtancy in friend- 
ſhip. However it muſt be confeſſed, 
that in all her humours and pretences 
there was ſomething in her converſation 
and manner that was extremely lively and 
Engaging, = 


Madame de Maintenon, beſides her 
attention to the king's taſtes and reliſhes, 
had a fill farther motive for her fa- 
vourable reception of the Counteſs of 
Grammont ; which was to aſſiſt her new 
devotion, and confirm as much as poſ- 
fible a converſion, founded upon that 
of Monfieur Ducharmel. 


This was a gentleman of Lorrain, 
who had been remarked ar court for 
deep play. He tad originally a good 
fortune, and was ſucceſsful in the 

chances, 


N 
chances, which enabled him to diſ- 
'tinguiſh himſelf by his expences, and 
become the bon ton of high life, for a 
conſiderable time. 


[It were much to be wiſhed that the 
deſtructive cuſtom of play was reſtrain- 
ed, at leaſt, though better aboliſhed, in 
all nations: a practice ſo injurious both 
to policy and morals, ought ſurely to 
call upon the notice of a legiflature. 
Gaming, like the grave, levels all diſ- 
tinction; puts the peaſant and the prince 
on an equal footing; and aſſociates the 
counteſs with the courteſan. An edict 
againſt play would be a much more 
deſirable law, than the one againſt duel- 
ing; for more miſchief infinitely is ſuf- 
fered by the die, than from ſingle ra- 
pier. 1 | 
Monſieur 
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Monfieur Ducharmel retired unex- - 

pectedly at once, and betook himſelf, on 
the ſudden, to a monaſtic life, upon 
ſome viſion or other, that he had taken 

it into his head had appeared to him; 
and the ſame ray of grace, by an happy 
reflection, happened to glance on the 
counteſs of Grammont alſo, at the ſame 
time, | 


Perhaps that inequality which ſhe 
* manifeſted in her conduct, and which I 
have been frequently a witneſs of, 
might have arifen from the [ſtruggle 
which paſſed conſtantly within her 
breaſt, between her reaſon and her paſ- 
ſions; for I believe ſhe was never 
thought to be a natural devotee, how- 
ever, ſhe came to be frightened into the 
Character. | 
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T imagine that this is as good a place 
as any to ſpeak of Madame d'Heudi- 
court, though ſhe had not yet returned 
to court at this time; but ſhe appeared 
there ſoon after, and as ſhe is one of 
the moſt ſingular perſons that I was 
ever acquainted with, and that a num- 
ber of circumſtances are continually re- 


calling her to my recollection, I ſhall 
deliver her character and hiſtory more 


fully than I was at leiſure to do on my 
firſt mention of her: 


Madame d'Heudicourt, formerly 
Mademoiſelle de Pons, was nearly re- 
lated to the Mareſchal d*Albret, whom 
the ſcandalous chronicle has recorded as 
a lover of hers, and lived always with 
Madame de Maintenon and Madame de 
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Monteſ- 
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Monteſpan on the moſt friendly terms 
imaginable, till the accident of her diſ- 
grace. 


It is certain that her fortune was by 
no means equal to her birth, and that 
ſhe was not in a condition of life to en- 
able her to make her appearance at 
court, without the aſſiſtance of the Ma- 
reſchal d Albret; nor on any terms with 
propriety, except under the matronage 
of Madame d' Albret; which was not 
an honour very difficult to obtain; ac- 
cording to the character already given 
of that lady, ſomewhere here before “. 


She appeared then firſt at court in 
her train, where her attractions both of 
perſon and converſation very ſoon diſ- 
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tinguiſhed her. The king could not 
obſerve her with indifference, and heſi- 
tated ſome time, in his choice, between 
her and Madame de la Valiere; but 
the friends of Madame d' Albret, ſet 
on, perhaps, by the Mareſchal, re- 
preſented to her that ſhe could not ſuffer 
this young beauty to remain longer 
under the king's eye without ſeeing her 
ruined before her own, and partaking 
of the ſcandal herſelf, by continuing her 
in the danger—upon theſe remonſtran- 
ces, Madame d'Albret carried her off, 


5 ſuddenly, to Paris, on the pretence of 


a ſuppoſed illneſs of the Mareſchal. 


Madame d' Heudicourt uſed to ſpeak 
very freely on this circumſtance of her 
life, particularly when ſne mentioned it 
to the king; which was a ſcene J have 
ſome- 
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ſometimes been a witneſs of. She 
made no ſecret of the mortifications 
ſhe was ſenſible of when ſhe found the 
Mareſchal in perfect health, and that 
ſhe had diſcovered the fineſſe they had 


made uſe of upon that occaſion. It 
was in vain that ſhe returned to court 
ſoon after. The poſtſof diſbonouf had 


before been taken poſſeſſion of by la 
Valiere. 


Mademoiſelle de Pons, then, the 
bloom of youth being now over, with 
birth indeed, but without fortune, was 

glad at laſt to accept the hand of the 
old Marquis d' Heudiccurt; to bring 
about which match, her friend, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon exerted every art 
and addreſs ſhe was miſtreſs of; and 
Madame de Monteſpan alſo concurred 
h C 3 in 
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in the fame ſcheme for her eſtabliſh- 
ment in life. 


I am not able to recount the circum- 

ſtances of her diſgrace at court, as I 
have heard them but in a confuſed. 
manner, and only know of this one par- 
ticular, that it aroſe from ſome love 

letters ſhe happened to write to Mon- 
ſieur de Bethune, ambaſſador in Poland, 
an agreeable man, and a good compa- 
nion. For though was never in his com- 
pany, I knew him ſufficiently from the 
character I have often heard drawn of 
him by his friends, who happened alſo 
to be ſome of mine too. 


If there had been nothing more than 
mere ſubjects of galantry, treated of in 


this correſpondence, it is not probable 
that 
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that either the king or Madame de Mon- 
teſpan were at that æra ſuch prudes as 
to have been ſcandalized at the diſco- 
very of an intercourſe of that kind it 
was therefore generally ſuppoſed that 
Madame d'Heudicourt had given of- 
fence by making ſomewhat too free 
with other particulars, which had paſſed 
about that time, at court, and were mat- 


ters quite foreign to her own amour, 


I know for a certainty that Madame 

de Maintenon told the king, that in or- 
der to juſtify herſelf on relinquiſhing 
her friend, it was neceſſary to produce 
ſome more certain evidence of her un- 
worthineſs, than her own ſentiment ; 
upon which thoſe letters, which I forget 
by what means they happened to get 


poſſeſſion of, were produced; and Ma- 
C 4 dame 
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dame d' Heudicourt was immediately 
* up, on all ſides. 


She then retired to 1 
where ſhe remained for ſeveral years; 
and where the mortification ſhe ſuſ- 
tained on account of this unlucky 
event, brought on diſorders that were 
feveral times near putting an end to her 
life. And one particular that attended 
her maladies was the putting her leg out 


of joint, in a convulſion fit, while ſhe 
happened to be confined to her bed, 


and which not being properly attended 


to at the time, left a confirmed lame- 
neſs on her for the remainder of her 
life; ſo that this woman who was natu- 
rally well made, and of a graceful 
movement, was rendered not. able to 
walk a ſtep, on her return to court. 


L had 
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T had never ſeen her till that æra of 
Her life, and ſhe was then ſo much im- 
paired in her charms, that I could hard- 
ly perſuade myſelf fhe had ever been 
handſome. She was for fome time at 
Verſailles, without having any interview 
with Madame de Maintenon, who, how- 
ever, uſed frequently to ſend me to 
viſit her, and ſhe always received me 
with great profeſſions of affection, on 
account of my being ſo nearly related 
to her old friend. 


But by degrees all diſguſts and re- 
ſentments ſubſided, the king releaſed 
Madame de Maintenon from her pro- 
miſe never to ſee Madame d'Heudi- 
court again, and they became at laſt 
as perfectly reconciled to each other, as 
if there had never happened the leaſt in- 
terruption in their connexign. 


In 
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In truth 1 thought Madame de Main- 
tenon extremely happy in having ſuch 
a companion reſtored again to her ſo- 
ciety, whoſe converſation was ſo natu- 
ral and eaſy, and whoſe imagination 
was endowed with ſo lively a peculia- 
rity, as never failed to entertain and en- 


gage. 


However, though ſhe uſed frequently 
to amuſe and divert Madame de Main- 
tenon, by her ſallies of thought and 
turns of expreſſion, her ſtile of conver- 
ſation was never much eſteemed by her, 
as may be judged by her character of 
it, which I have given you here be- 
fore *. | 


I have nothing to add to what I have 
already ſaid about Madame de Mont- 
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chevreũil, 
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chevreũil, except that ſhe was the prin- 
cipal perſon confided in by Madame de 
Maintenon, with regard to the ſecret of 
ſome particulars that paſſed at court, 
after the death of the queen. 


During the ſeceſſion at Fontain-- 
bleau, immediately upon that event, 
I took notice of fo remarkable an agi- 
tation in the looks and manners of 
| Madame de Maintenon, that I was af- 
terwards convinced, on recalling it to 
my mind, that this emotion muſt have: / 74 
Bo been occaſioned by the great uncer- 
tainty of her ſituation, and of the ſtrug- 
gle in her reſolves, between her fears 
and hopes. In fine, her heart was af- 

7 fected, and her mind diſturbed: 


In order to conceal the true ſource 
„ of all theſe ſeveral ſolicitudes, and to 
account 


——— 
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account for the tears which her atten- 
dants and I have obſerved her to ſhed, 
upon that occaſion, ſhe pretended to 
be ſubject to hyſterics, and uſed always 
to take the air with Madame de Mont- 
chevreũil alone, in the foreſt of Fon- 
tainbleau; and would ſometimes ſtay 
abroad till unſeaſonable hours, to pre- 
vent as much as poſſible her emotions 
from being remarked upon, by any body 
elſe. But her vapours were ſoon ex- 
haled, and the ſtorm in her mind ſuc- 


ceeded by a perfect calm, before 1 we 
quitted Fontainbleau. 


I ſhall not preſume to penetrate into 
a myſtery which I ought to reſpect, on 
account of ſo many reaſons, but I ſhall 
only name thoſe who were certainly in 


the ſecret of that affair. Theſe were, 
© Monſieur 
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Monſieur Harley, then archbiſhop of 


Paris, Monſieur and Madame de 
Montchevreiil, Monſieur Bontems, 
firſt valet de chambre to the king, 
and a waiting maid of Madame de 


 Maintenon, a perſon as capable as 


any of the cabinet, to guard a ſecret, 
and whoſe principles and ſentiments 


roſe infinitely above her ſituation in 
life. 


I have ſeen, ſince the death of my 
dear aunt, ſome of her letters that are 
preſerved at St. Cyr, written to her con- 
feſſor, the Abbe Gobelin, whom I have 
mentioned before. In the firſt parcel 
of them one may ſee a woman much 
diſguſted with the court, and who ſeems 
to deſire nothing more than ſome fair 
pretence or other to quit it, for ever; in 

| the 
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the latter ones, written fince the death 
of the queen, this ſame Recluſe, that 
would be, no longer laments her ſitua- 
tion, reſigns her conflicts, and confeſſes 
an indiſpenſible duty to continue ſtill at 
Verſailles. | 


And what I would have particularly 
remarked here, is, that though her 
ſentiments about her ſituation were 
very different, at theſe ſeveral æras, yet 
her principles, her notions of religion, 
her piety, and virtue, were however 


ſtrictly the ſame, at both times. 


It was then that Madame de Main- 
tenon undertook to found by degrees 
the royal inſtitution of St. Lewis. But 
it may not be amiſs to recount the 
hiſtory of this matter in a fuller and 
more particular manner. 


Madame 
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Madame de Maintenon had a ſingu- 


lar paſſion, as well as a remarkable ta- 
lent for the education of youth: the 


elevation of her ſentiments, and the 
indigence ſhe had formerly ſuſtained 
herſelf, had inſpired her with fo active 
a compaſſion for the poor nobleſſe, 
that in every inſtance of her power, 
influence, or liberality, ſhe always pre- 
ferred perſons of birth, to others ; and 
I have often heard her expreſs herſelf 
_ warmly againſt the little diſtinction that 
uſed to be preſerved at court, except 
with regard to a few great families, be- 
tween commoners and nobles. | 


Lam tempted to ſay ſomething here, 
upon this ſubjet—and yet I cannot 
venture to give my own opinion about 
it, any other way than by aſking the ſen- 

timents 
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timents of others, with. regard to this 
point or punctilio:— Is there, or is 
there not any merit in family, indepen- 
dent of the worth of individuals ? The 
chriſtian ſtates of Europe, indeed, pay 
a reſpect to pedigree : but may not this 
have ariſen originally from the Jews, 
who were the firſt people on record 
that ever attended to it? they had a two- 
fold reaſon for it, both in their law and 
their goſpel: and may not the ſuper- 
ſtition of it, as it is natural to do, have 
deſcended to the nations derived from 
them, notwithſtanding the reaſon of it 
has ſo long ceaſed ? for to paſs by the 
impertinence of the emperor of Siam, 
who confers titles of honour upon his 
elephants, do either the Turks, or 
any of the other Aſiatic ſtates pay any 
manner of regard to genealogy; except 
| in 
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In the lines of their kings, which is but 
merely a policy of ſucceſſion? 


Perſons ſelf-endbled by their on 


virtue naturally inſpire us with an 
eſteem and awe for their characters; 


: but ſhall we ſuffer this duty to become 


a debt, by admitting a right in their 
| heirs to exact a tribute which their me- 
rits have not earned? 


Madame de Maintenon happened 
to become acquainted, when ſhe was 
at Montchevreüil, with an Urſuline 
ſiſter, whoſe convent had gone to de- 
cay to her no great mortification— for 
1 do not believe that this ſame recluſe 
had ever much call to a nunnery pro- 
feſſion. However that might have been, 
Madame de Maintenon, from the over- 
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owing of her own zeal, took compa[- 
ſion on her, and as ſoon as the circum- 
ſtances of her fortune could permit it, 
hired a. houſe, which the conſecrated to 
devotion, and nominated this Urſuline 


AS I on the foundation. 


FE - She then endowed, it with a: number 
of penſioners, which ſhe augmented in 
proportion to her capacity of maintain- 
ing them; and three other female de- 
votees joined themſelves as coadjutors 
to Madame de Brinon, which was che 
name of our abbeſs. 


This community was firſt eſtabliſhed 

.at Montmorency, and afterwards tranſ- 
;ferred to Ruël; but the king having 
quitted St. Germain's for Verſailles, and 
_— his park there, ſeveral houſes 
hap- 


„ 
happened to be comprehended within 
the walls, among which was Noiſy- le- 
ſec, which Madame de Maintenon ob- 
tained a grant of, and tranſplanted 
Madame de Brinon with her 1 
thither. 


It was there that ſhe formed the des 
ſign of founding the ſociety of St. Cyr: - 
She communicated her purpoſe to the 
king, who, far from oppoſing ſo noble 

and generous a ſcheme, moſt readily 
| concurred in it, with all that princely li- 
| beraliry of ſoul which was natural to him. 
And this magnificent and extenſive 
building was carried on with ſuch ex- 
pedition and ſpirit, that it was. com- 
pleted in leſs than a year, and ren- 
dered capable of receiving two hun- 
dred and fifty penſioners, and thirty-ſix 
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matrons, with all the inferior attendants 
neceſſary to. officiate in ſo large a com- 
munity. 


If I ſtile hols Matrons, inſtead of 
Abbeſſes, who were to preſide over this 
convent, it is becauſe the firſt ſcheme 

of the foundation was to eſtabliſh them 
as a ſociety. of Chanoineſſes, - only, ex- 
empt from taking the vow ; but as this 
was thought to be attended with ſome 
inconveniences, it was determined, ſome 
time after the tranſlation from Noiſy to 
St. Cyr, to impoſe the veil on the ſu- 
periors, leaving only the pupils free. 
Conftitutions-were accerdingly inſtitu- 
ted, and an order was formed, compo- 


| ſed out of the rules of the Urſulins, and 
the ſiſterhood of St. Mary. | 


The 
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The condition which intitled a pefſon 
td be received at St. Cyr, was an equal 
proof both of their nobility and poverty; 
and if any fraud has ever obtained in 
either of theſe articles, as has ſometimes 
been ſuſpected, neither the founders, nor 
the ſupetiors of the convent are anſwer- 
able for it. The herald at arms certifies 
the firſt requiſite, and the biſhop of the 
_ dioceſe, jointly with the governor of 
the province, vouch the latter. If theſe 
commiſſioners, who may not improperly 
be deemed guardians, or truſtees for the 
foundation, ſhall ſuffer themſelves to be 
impoſed upon, or knowingly concur in 
the deceit themſelves, it muſt be be- 
cauſe corruption reigns too univerſally 
throughout ; and that no prevention of 
human foreſight is able to hinder abuſes 
from ſliding into the beſt contrived, or 

moſh perfect eſtabliſhments of polity. 
D 3. All 
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All manner of panegyric beſtowed 
upon ſuch an ordinance as this, would 
be equally inſufficient, as ſuperfluous. 
It will ſpeak for itſelf during the intire 
date of its ſubſiſtence, infinitely better 
to the honour of its founders, than the 
higheſt elogy that is in the power of 
words to frame; and it is moſt de- 
voutly to be wiſhed, that the ſucceſſors 
of Lewis the Fourteenth may not only 
protect this eſtabliſhment, ſo neceſſary 
to the nobleſſe, but inlarge its founda- 
tion as much as poſſible, whenever a 
laſting and advantageous peace may 
afford them means and leiſure, for ſo 
princely an attention *. 


* Thepreſent king of France has ſince eſtabliſhed 
A2 noble proviſion for the maintenance and education 
of five hundred young men of family without for- 
tune, the partieulars of which I have not been in- 
formed of; but the general idea of it alone i is ſufft- 


| cient to & him honouy, 
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What an happy circumſtance muſt it 
be for a family as poor, as noble, or 
for many an old officer perhaps, broxen 
by campaigns, and. rendered unfit for 
ſervice, to receive a. loved child home 
again to his arms, after having been 
carefully and completely maintained and. 
educated, during the ſpace of thirteen 
years (which is the term of their reſi- 
dence at St. Cyr) and all at free coſts, 
beſides the endowment of a thouſand 
crowns, either to prefer her in mar- 
riage, or enable her. to maintain her- 
ſelf in the provinces? 


But theſe were the leaſt objects of 
this noble foundation; for the educa- 
tion and principles which the pupils re- 
| ceive, in that ſeminary, and which they 
are qualified to communicate to their 
s Da rela- 
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relations, friends, and neighbours, upon 
their returning into the world again, 
were articles truly worthy of the views, 

the ſentiments, and the ſoul of Madame 
de Maintenon, and Lewis the Fourteenth. 
A king, indeed. 1 had almoſt ſaid, 

jure divino; for it is character, not a. 

crown—lt is ſentiment, and not ſucceſſion,, 

that form a ſovereign. I | 


Madame de Brinon preſided, on the: 
firſt inſtitution. of this eſtabliſhment, . 
over. all the rules and. orders of the. 
convent, and was deſigned to have been 
continued the mother abbeſs, for life. 
But as ſhe truſted too much to this-in- 
tention herſelf, ſhe ventured- to give 
ſuch a looſe to a temper naturally inſo- 
lent and imperious, that Madame de 
Maintenon ſoon found reaſon to repent 


her 
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her having placed fo haughty a Wes 
over her ſociety. 


3 ſhe ſoon redreſſed this wh 
by diſmiſſing the governante, and that- 
at a time when ſhe was looked upon 

by. the. world as .one of the- principal 
leaders at court; ſo that thoſe who 
ſought preferment there (conſidering 
her as the ſecond favourite) uſed to ſos 
licit, memorial, and levee: her, for ſome 
time before,. which diſguſted Madame 


de Maintenon extremely, ſand might 
poſſibly have haſtened her diſmiſſal. 


In fine, during one of the receſſes at 
Fontainbleau, Madame de Brinon re- 
ceived an order to quit St. Cyr, before 
the return of the court to Verſailles, 
but was left at liberty to chooſe. her own 

5 retreat; 
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retreat; and had a ſtipend appointed for 
her ſufficient to ſupport her with com- 


fort and decency, during the remainder 
of her life. 


Among all the number of her clients 
who had paid their court to her before, 
and even of thoſe whom ſhe: had been 
actually ſerviceable to, the Ducheſs of 
Brugſwic was the only perſon who 
continued her affection and reſpect to- 
wards her, after her diſgrace. She took 
her home to her own houſe, till ſhe 
wrote to her aunt, the princeſs Pala- 
tine, then abbeſs of the convent of 
Montbuiſſon, and prevailed on her to 
receive her into that ſociety. She then 
did herſelf the honour of conducting 
her thither in perſon, where ſhe was not 
only well accepted of, on her firſt intro- | 
gn cs | duction, 
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duction, but cheriſhed and treated with 
friendſhip and reſpect, to the laſt mo- 
ment of her life. [She did honour to the 
Brunſwic line. J 


T Such ſtories are pleaſant to relate 
T wiſh I could compoſe a volume of 
them. I ſhould hope, for the ſake of 
human nature, that there have been in- 
ſtances ſufficient to frame a folio of this 
kind. But then again, how mortifying 
muſt the reflection be, that ingratitude 
may have prevented the publication of 
them. I Madame de Maintenon, to do 
her juſtice, who had always an eſteem 
for the Ducheſs of Brunſwic, on account 
of her general character, attached her- 
ſelf more ſtrongly to her, ever after her 
behaviour on this occaſion. 


|; Madame 


1 ] | 
Madame de Brinon was fond of po- 
etry and dramatic repreſentations; but 
inſtead of the plays of Corneille and- 
Racine, which ſhe did not think proper 
to have performed by the penſioners of: 
her ſociety , ſhe wrote ſome others her- 
ſelf—moſt miſerable compoſitions, . in- 
Þþ deed ! however, it was owing to her 
| paſſion for the theatre, that we are in-- 
debted for the two fine pieces that 
Racine has ſince written for the exhibi- 
tions at St. Cyr. EE 


However, though Madame. de Bri- 
non failed in her eſſays of this kind, 
ſhe had a good deal of: wit, and a re- 
markable faculty in writing and ſpeak- 
ing, upon any ſubject whatſoever. She 
compoſed ſeverat ingenious ſermons; 
and every Sunday after maſs was over, 
5 : ſhe- 
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he uſed to expound the ſcriptures, with 
as much orthodoxy as Monſieur le 
Tourneur, the confeſſor of St. Cys 
could have done. 


But I return to the origin of tragedy, 
in this convent. Madame de Mainte- 
-non went once to attend the repreſenta- 
tion of a piece of Madame de Brinon's, 
- which ſhe found to be ſuch ſad ſtuff, that 
ſhe forbad her to exhibit any more of 
them; but ordered her to ſelect ſome of 
the fine pieces of 'Corneille or Racine; 
chooſing thoſe chiefly which had the leaft 
portion of love matters in them. 


The young penſioners then got up 
the tragedy of Cinna among them, and 
performed it ſurprizingly well, for girls 
who had been trained to the ſtage - 

by 
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| by an old mother abbeſs only. They 
afterwards exhibited Andromachs, and 
whether the parts had been better caſt, 
or that theſe buſkined virgins had be- 
gun to catch the air of the court, the 
;politeſt part of which they had frequent 
opportunities of mixing with, this 
Piece happened to be ſo gracefully per- 
formed, that Madame de Maintenon in 
applauding it began to be alarmed, 
| deft occupations of this enſnaring kind 
might inſinuate ſentiments and ſenſations 
in their minds different from thoſe ſhe 
could wiſh to have them inſpired with. 


However, as ſhe had permitted them, 
at firſt, from an opinion that theſe ſort 
of amuſements might be an advantage 
to the young women, in improving cheir 
mien, correcting their pronunciation, 

+ 7 and 
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and aſſiſting their memory (for ſhe 
neglected not the minuteſt article that 
might contribute towards the educa- 
tion of perſons whom ſhe looked upon 


ſo juſtly to be her own peculiar charge) 


ſhe wrote a letter to Monſieur Racine, 
Juſt after this latter repreſentation, be- 
ginning with theſe words: Our little 
<« girls have juſt exhibited your Andro- 
macht, and have performed it ſo well, 
ec that they ſhall never play it again, 
-« nor any other of your pieces?“ 


But in the ſame letter, ſhe requeſts 


him in the moments of his leiſure to 
compoſe ſome ſort of moral, or hiſtorical 
dramatic poem, for the purpoſe, quite 
devoid of the leaſt paſſion of love, and 
in which he was not to conſider his we- 
putation as a writer, to be in any ſort 

| con- 
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«£60ncerned, as it ſhould ever remain 
buried at St. Cyr, adding that it was of 
no ſort of .conſequence whether the 
rules of the drama were preſerved in 
it or no, provided that it reached the 
«tile dulci, by contributing toward the 
ole deſign ſhe had in view, of convey- 
ing inſtruction to the minds of her fair 
Pupils, through the vehicle of amuſe- 


ment. 


This requiſition threw poor Racine 
into the utmoſt agitation of mind. He 
would be glad to oblige Madame de 
Maintenon, -the refuſal was .impoſſible 
to a courtier, but the compliance hazar- 
dous for one who had ſo great a reputa- 
tion to ſuſtain, and who, though he had 
at that time left off writing for the ſtage, 
would, however, have been extremely 


1 
mortified at ſuffering the character 
(which his former compoſitions had fo . 
highly eſtabliſhed) to ſink in the opi- 
nion of the public, by ſuch an imperfect 
eſſay as was then exacted from him. 


Monſieur Boileau (whom he went to 
conſult about this matter) declared at 
once for the negative; but Racine had 
not ſtrength of mind enough to follow 
his advice, which the world has had 
good reaſon to be pleaſed at, ſince ; for 
after ſome reflection upon the matter, 
he found, in the ſubject of Eſtber, every 

thing he could wiſh for, to enable him 
to comply with Madame de Mainte- 
non's commands. — Boileau himſelf was 
ſo truck with the idea, that he ſpirited 
him up to the execution of it, with as 
much earneſtneſs as he had before ex- 
preſſed to prevent his undertaking it. 
Yor. II. F. Racine 
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Racine was not long before he carried 
to Madame de Maintenon, not only the 
ſketch, ſtiled the Skeleton of his piece, 
(for he uſed always to write them ſcene 
by feene in proſe, before he turned them 
into verſe) but he brought her alſo the 
firſt act compleated. She was extremely 
charmed with the whole of the deſign, 
nor did her modeſty prevent her from 
finding, in the character of his heroine, 
and in other circumſtances of the ſub- 
ject, ſome things which complimented 
her extremely. The character of Vaſbti 
had its applications; and Haman its lines 
of reſemblance; but independent of 
theſe particulars, the ſtory of Eſther 
alone, afforded an artful hint enough, 
for a repreſentation at St. Cyr. 


The choruſes, that Racine, in imita- 
tion of the Grecian ſtage, had always a 
| view 
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_ view of reſtoring to the theatre, ap- 


peared to fall naturally enough into this 


ſpecies of writing, [which conſiſted not 
only of ation, but didattion I and he 


felt himſelf happy in this opportunity 
of introducing, and giving the * 
a tafte for, them. 


['T he perſonage of Vaſbti was ſaid to | 


have alluded to Madame de Monteſ- 
pan ; but I cannot ſee any reſemblance 
between them, except in her being 


ſupplanted by Madame de Maintenon. 


The late queen appears a fitter parallel, 
as they were both forſaken conſorts, and 
equally ſhy of appearing, before their 
huſbands *. Monſieur de Louvois per- 
ſecution of the Huguenots, was ſaid to 
have been glanced at, under the cha- 
racter of Haman. J | 


* See page 15 - this vol, 
2 n 
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In fine, I think that if one was to 
conſider the place, the time, and the 
circumſtances of this repreſentation, 
they muſt agree with me that Mon- 
ſieur Racine did. not ſhew leſs ingenuity, 
upon this occaſion, than in any of his 
other works, however excellent in 
themſelves. | 


Eſther was exhibited: about a year 
'after Madame de Maintenon had inter- 
dicted the performance of any pro- 
phane piece at St. Cyr, and it received 
ſuch. vaſt applauſe, that the memory of 
it remains ſtill freſh in our minds, to 

this inſtant. 


1 was then very young, and not 
thought capable of repreſenting any part 
in this performance; but happening to 
have been preſent at the recitals that 

Monſieur 
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Monſieur Racine uſed to make of every 
ſeene as he finiſhed them, I had got 
moſt of the lines by heart, and repeat- 
ing them one day before him, he was 
ſo pleaſed with my rehearſing, that he 


requeſted Madame de Maintenon to 


ſuffer me to exhibit 9 in ſome part 
of the. drama. 


This ſhe conſented to; but J decli- 
ned the tak ing any of the parts from 
thoſe who had been appointed to them 
already, ſo that in compliment to my = 
ſcruple he contrived to accommodate 
me by giving me a prologue to ſpeak 
on the occaſion, which he wrote ſpe- 
cially for this purpoſe. 


However, by being conſtantly pre- 
ſent at the performance, I had got the 
| E 3. whole 


. 
whole piece ſo perfectly by heart, that 
I played many of the parts ſucceſſively, 
afterwards, occaſionally, as any of the 
girls happened to be indiſpoſed, du- 
ring the winter, throughout the whole 
of which it was exhibited ; and this 
Piece which was deſigned to have been 
confined within the walls of St. Cyr, 
at length broke looſe from the cloiſter, 
and was ſeveral times repreſented be- 
fore the king and the whole court, and 
ever with the ſame applauſe. 


The great fucceſs of this ¶ modern 
artieniſmanner of compoſition, inſpired 
the author with ſuch a taſte for it, 
that he immediately after undertook 
another work of the fame kind, and 
fixed on the ſtory of Athaliah ; that is, 
the death of that queen, and the reſto- 

ration 
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ration of Joas, as the fitteſt ſubject for 
his purpoſe, of any in Holy Writ. He 
loſt no time in this buſineſs, and la- 
boured at it fo aſſiduouſly, that the 
winter following the piece was made 
ready for repreſentation. 


But Madame de Maintenon received 
on all ſides ſo many hints of diſappro- 
bation, fuch remonſtrances from devo- 
tees, and ſuch oppoſition from the po- 
ets jealous of Racine's fame, who not 
only procured their friends to ſpeak to 
her on this ſubject, but wrote ſeveral 
anonymous ſtrictures againſt the exhibi- 
tion, alfo, themſelves, that it finally put 
a ſtop to the performance of Athaliah, 
at St. Cyr. 


Fhey repreſented to Madame. de 
Maintenon that it was extremely inde- 
E 4 cent 
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cent to expoſe on a theatre ſo many 
young ladies of family, collected from 
all parts of the kingdom, on the pre- 
tence of giving them a true Catholic 
education; and that this was a mea- 
ſure quite inconſiſtent with the notion 
which had been at firſt conceived of the 
foundation of St. Cyr. They ſpoke 
more particularly with regard to me 
too, as being het near relation, and 
placed more immediately under her 
guardianſhip and matronage. 


The place, the ſubjects of the pieces, 
and the manner in which the ſpectators 
were introduced at St. Cyr, might have 
ſufficiently juſtified Madame de Main- 
tenon in the continuing theſe repre- 
ſentations ; nor need ſhe have been in 
the leaſt embarraſſed at an oppoſition 

| which 
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which was only founded on ignorante 
envy, or malice. But ſhe was of a th 
morous nature, and put an end to theſe 
ſpectacles at St. Cyr, juſt as Athaliah 
was ready to have been exhibited. 


However, ſhe brought her young 
actreſſes, once or twice, privately to 
Verſailles, to perform it before the king, 
in his own apartment, but dreſſed in 


their uſual apparel, without any thea- 


trical habits ;. and indeed the ſpirit of 
the piece was ſufficient to ſupport it, 
without the aid of foreign afliſtance. 


IT was. preſent. at it, and thought it 
much better performed there, than af- 
terwards at the theatre in Paris, where 
I believe that Monſieur Racine muſt 
have been extremely mortified to have 

5 | ſeen 
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ſeen it ſo miſrepreſented, as it appeared 
to me to be, by a painted Jehoſhabeath®*, 
a bombaſtic Athaliah ; and a high 
prieſt +, who appeared rather like a 
demoniac peſſeſſed, than a prophet in- 


Dpired. k 
To which we may add, chat the leav- | 


ing out the choruſes (as they did in 
Paris) muſt have deprived the repreſen- 
tation of one of its principal merits ; 
and that the actors, and the audience 
being intermixed and confounded to- 
gether (as was then uſual on that the- 
atre) muſt have conſiderably abated the 
ſpirit of the performance. But notwith- 


La Duclos. We may ſuppoſe that women wore 
their own faces, in thoſe days, when even a painted 


actreſt is here made a term of reproach. 
1 la Deſmarre. 1 Beaubour. 
| _ ſtanding 
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ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, it was- 
admired then, and will ever be ſo“. 


The poets, in rivalſhip of Monſieur 
Racine, wrote ſeveral pieces for Sr. Cyr, 
bur they were neither performed there, 
nor any where elſe; except one only, 
named Judith, a dramatic poem, that 
the Abbe Teſtu, before- mentioned, ſet 
Monſieur Boyer to work upon, and 
aſſiſteck him in the compoſition of; 
which was repreſented at the theatre in 
Paris, with a ſucceſs ſatirically marked 


by Racine, in an epigram, . | 


thus : 
Boyer in Judith had = lucky hit; 


[For fame oft follows chance as well as wit.) + 


[Nothing has ever ſurprized me ſo 
much, as that there ſhould ever happen Ty 


any enmity or diſagreement, between 


V Voltaire abuſes i it; but ſo he does Shakeſpeare. 


perſons 
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perſons of literature, taſte, or genius 
E mean ariſing from a jealouſy of each 
other's talents, merely, They are ſurely 
more particularly. formed for a mutual 
ſociety, than any other denomination of 
people in the world; and ſeem to bear a 
nearer relation-to each other than that 
of man to man, even that of brother 
to brother. They appear to be a pe- 

culiar race, and ought to conſider them- 
ſelves all as of one family, houſe, or 
lineage. Reaſon and ſpeech: diſtinguiſh 
us from the inferior creation; and me- 
thinks that wit and genius elevate the 
ſelect as much above us again. 


A mutual concord among themſelves 
would be a mutual advantage to each. 
They would improve, inſpire, and ſti- 
mulate each other emulation ſurely. 
may 
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may be void of jealouſy or envy. But 
alas! the balance of allotments in life 
require theſe diſſenſions— they are the 
fines perhaps paid to fools and block- 
heads, for this very ſuperiority. ] 


But it is full time now to qüit St. 
Cyr and its theatre, and return again to 
Madame de Monteſpan, who remained 
{till at. court, for ſome years longer, a 
prey to ambition and ſcruples &f con- 
ſcience, till ſne reduced the king, at laſt, 
to the neceſſity of ſending her a meſſage, 
by the biſhop of Meaux, that it would 
be much. better, both for her and him: 
ſelf, that ſhe ſhould retire. 


She reſided for ſome time at Clagny; 
where I have ſeen her often with the 
ducheſs of Orleans, her daughter; and 
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as ſhe came frequently to ſee her, ar 
Verſailles, during the ſiege of Mons, 
where the princeſſes did not accompany 
the king, they compared her to one of 
thoſe diſturbed ghoſts, who are reported 
to haunt ſtill about the place of their 
Former abode, till the term of their ex- 
Piation is paſled. 


In truth one could never perceive, in 
io mean a conduct, the leaſt trace of 
chat ſpirit and greatneſs of mind, which 

T have imputed to her, in other places. 

But both deſcriptions of her character 

are equally true. [F or though phyſical 

T deer cenfiſtent, human nature 
is rarely fo. ] 


Nay, during the latter years of her 
reſidence at court, ſhe appeared there in 
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no higher rank or character, than as 
governeſs to Mademoiſeile de Blois, her 
own daughter, ſince ducheſs of Orleans, 
as above mentioned. It is true, indeed, 
that ſhe did endeavour to revenge her- 
{elf of theſe mertifications to her pride, 
as well as ſhe could, by continual ſa- 
tirical ſtrictures, and ſevere ſallies of 
wit, againſt perſons, circumſtances, and 


; J remember to have ſeen her at Ma- 
dame de Maintenon's apartments once, 
at an aſſembly for the poor, which ſhe 


| _ had eſtabliſhed monthly, where the 


company uſed to preſent their alms 
and where Madame de Monteſpan ap- 
peared among the reſt. ; 


- Das: of thoſe days, as the paſſed 


through the ante-chamber, and obſerved” 
the 
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the curate, and les /zurs-gre/es, or ſable- 
ſiſterhood, with all the apparatus of the 
order that Madame de Maintenon pro- 
feſſed herſelf of; ſhe ſaid to her, when 
ſhe came into the aſſembly room, Tour 
ante- chamber, Madam, is admirably fur- 
niſhed out, for your funeral oration, 


Madame de Maintenon had a reliſh 

for her wit, and at the ſame time ſo 
perfect an indifference to the reſent- 
ment which piqued Madame de Monteſ- 
pan againſt her, that ſhe ſeemed always 
Pleaſed with her livelineſs of thought 
and expreſſion, and was generally the 
firſt to repeat the bon mots ſhe: uſed to 
throw out, even againſt herſelf. 


The legitimated children of the king 
Fuffered no 166, by the abfence of Ma- 


a — dame 
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dame de Monteſpan, for I am convin- 
ced that Madame de Maintenon at- 
tended more to their intereſts than ever 
ſhe would have done herſelf; and in re-. 
ality I have ſometimes thought that ſhe 
extended her favour toward them, ra- 
ther too far, in many particulars; though 
ſhe certainly, latterly, ſeemed to agree 
with the reſt of the world, that the 
king, in the decline of his life, was heap- 
ing fortune and honours too * 
upon them. 


But it was then too late to prevent 
this exceſs in him, as age and domeſtic 
misfortunes had rendered his mind 
more feeble, and the Ducheſs of Maine 
more enterprizing. But enough here 
— ſhall explain my ſentiments on theſe 
matters, more at large, when I come to 


give an account of what paſſed, during 
Vol. II. F the 
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the latter years of the life of Lewis the 
fourteenth *. 


L Here Madame de Caylus repeats the'ſtory 
ſhe had before told us in page 7, 8, &c. of this 
volume, of the princeſs of Conti, Monſieur de 
Clermont-chat,andMademoifelleChouin,and 
then proceeds as follows - that is with regard 
to facts only; for as this lady is not an author 
to be tranſlated by dictionary and grammar 
merely, the reader I hope will indulge me 
in taking ſome liberties with the text, which 
may be requiſite to one or other of two very 
uſeful purpoſes, either to render it intelligi- 
ble, or entertaining. A tranſlator ought to be 
an interpreter of his author—he is obliged to 
give his ſenſe only, but not his nonſenſe, to the 
reader. This is being, methinks, rather too 
faithful a tranſcriber. Though in ſome places 
it was impoſſible to be avoided. See page 1 50, 
vol. I, par. 1. latter part, and compare it, ] 


When Mademoiſelle Chouin was. 
banithed from court, ſhe retired to 


Which promiſe the has not performed, in this 
work at leaſt. 


Paris, 


mY * 
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Paris, where ſhe received particular 
marks of the Dauphin's friendſhip and 
eſteem; though upon what merits ſhe 
happened to be ſo diſtinguiſhed, it is 
hard to ſay, after my former deſcription 
of her. Perhaps, from ſome loyer's 
pique he might have conceived againſt 
the princeſs of Conti, he meant to 
ſnew her that the homely Chouin was 
capable of rivalling her, in an higher 
inſtance than that of Clermont- chat 
perhaps her pictureſque deſcriptions 
and lively prate might have entertained 
him, in the moments of his retired lei- 
ſure—for I told you before that he 
could not read . [Or not to dive, like 
Tacitus, too deeply into the ſprings and 
cauſes of events, might not this extra- 
ordinary attachment be referred, at once, 


Page 129, firſt paragraph, vol. I. 
F 2 to 
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to that great governing principle, into 
which the many unaccountable actions of 
| mankind can alone be reſolved, namely, 
caprice? 1 

However that might have been, it 
is certain that he uſed frequently to ſee 
her; firſt at Choiſy, a villa of his, and 
afterwards at -Meudon. Theſe inter- 
views were kept private, for ſome time; 
but by admitting now one confidant, and 
then another, the ſecret became public, 
in time, though La Chouin kept her- 
ſelf quite ſhut up in her apartment at 
Meudon, where ſhe latterly reſided in- 
tirely. + 
It became at length a matter of great 


curioſity at court, to be admitted to 
theſe tetes 2 tetes. The Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, the Dauphin's daughter-in-law, 
| firſt led the way—ſhe begged and ob- 
1 5 tained 
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tained the favour. Afterwards the king 
himſelf and Madame de Maintenan 
were permitted to ſee her, a little be- 
fore the dauphin's death. They went 
to dine at. Meudon — Mademoiſelle 
Chouin was not at table; but in the 
evening they were carried alone, by the 
princeſs, into her private apartment. 


Iremember to have heard it ſurmiſed, | 
at that, time, that the dauphin had pri- 

i vately married her; but this I believe 
would have been but a ſort of, ork of ; 
ſupererogation. She had not 3 + 

ment of Madame de Maintenon. | The 
real truth I believe to have been this; 
that by her influence over him ſhe pre- 
vented his entering into the cabals that 
were then forming in the court, and 
was therefore favoured, countenanced, 
and encouraged, by the king, Madame 


de Maintenon, and the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy. 
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The irregularity of theſe notes, me- 
morandums, or recollections, leave me 
at liberty to return back to the Count de 
Vermandois, ſon to the king, and Ma- 
dame de la Valiere; a prince of an 
agreeable appearance, and promiſing 
talents: he died at the army, on his firſt 
campaign, of a ſhort fever, as it was then 
given out; though ſome anecdotes of 
that time hint differently, about this 
matter. The king beſtowed the for- 


©) 


U * See Voltaire's account of the ſtate priſoner in the 
ſteel maſque. The Count de Vermandois was ſup- 
poſed to have been the perſon. He had ſome warm 
words with the dauphin, and ſtruck him. This 
T offence is death, by the French laws. But Leꝛvis was 
no Lucius . He could not paſs ſo ſevere a ſentence 
againſt his ſon; and it was ſaid that the count was 
carried off, by dragoons (and not by a fever, as re- 
ported) and ſecreted for life. He died in 1704. 


I have another farmiſe to offer, with rggard to this 
extraordinary per onage, u heh be dcemed a 
ſort of French treaſon. 'J 


T Lucius Junius Brutus. 
tune 
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tune he had endowed him with; to the 
princeſs of Conti, his ſiſter, and his poſt 
cf admiral, to the Count of Toulouſe, 
the youngelt of his ſons by Madame de 
Monteſpan. f 


Mademoiſelle de Nantes, the eldeſt 
daughter of Madame de Monteſpan, 
by the king, whole character and de- 
ſcription I have already given“, was 
married to the Duke of Bourbon, grand- 
ſon to the famous prince of Condẽ; but 
as ſhe was only twelve years old, they 
were not ſuffered to hve together, till 
three or four years after. This wedding 
was celebrated at Verſailles, in the great 
preſence chamber of the king, with 
illuminations, fireworks, and every ar- 
ticle of magnificence, that Lewis was 
diſtinguiſned for, upon all public occa- 
* Page 70, vol. I. 
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ſions. The great Conde, and his grand» 
ſon and heir, the bridegroom, neglected 
nothing to teſtify their joy, on this 
event, as they had ſpared no addreſs 1 in 
bringing it about. 


I have before mentioned the princeſs 
of Conti's having had the ſmallpox, at 
Fontainbleau, in the height and brilliancy 
of her beauty. Nothing could ſurely be 
more lovely than ſhe appeared, the very 
evening before that diſorder ſeized her. 
And even ſince, none but thoſe wha 
had ſeen her before, could believe that 
her charms had ſuffered the leaſt da- 
mage, from ber diſtemper. | 


However the was in danger of loſing 
ſomething better, though perhaps leſs 
dear to her, than beauty, as her life was 

| for 
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for a time deſpaired of. The great 
Conde, uncle to the prince, alarmed at 
the report, fled to her from Chantilly, 
though he was then labouring under a. 
fit of the gout, and rendered her not 
only the ſolicitous attentions of a fond 
parent, but even the ſervile offices of 
an affectionate nurſe-tender. 


The king, likewiſe, on hearing of 
her danger, haſtened to ſee her; but the 
prince of Conde oppoſed his entrance 
into her chamber, leſt the ſight might 
have too much affected him. Here 
was a ſtruggle between paternal love 
and a courtier's zeal, glorious for the 


object of it; but the father at laſt pre- 
vailed, and threw himſelf on his knees, 
by her bedſide, in ſpite of the reſiſtance 


of the prince, 
The 


| I 4 _ 

The princeſs returned again to life, 
the king to Verſailles, but the affection- 
ate Conde remained with his lovely 
mece, for the reſt of his life, which was 
not long; for the agitation of his ſpirits, 
with the watchings and fatigue to a 
body already old and waſted, put an 
end to his days, in about a year after 
this criſis, | 


Peace being at this time eſtabliſhed 
in France, the-princes of Conti defired 
leave of the king to ſerve a campaign in 
Hungary. His majeſty was pleaſed 
with the ſpirit of the young men, and 
readily granted his permifion. But 
their example had ſuch an effect on 
ſeveral of the nobility of the kingdom, 
that many of them applied for the ſame 
licence to follow the camp, till by de- 


3 grees, 


19 
grees, moſt of the youth of France, dif-- 
ringuiſhed either by their birth or bra- 
very, would have quitted the kingdom, 
to ſerve under a prince who was a natu- 
ral enemy to theſe dominions, if Mon- 
ſieur de Louvois had not foreſeen the 
conſequences, and prevailed on the 
king to revoke the permiſſion which he 
had at firſt too inconſiderately granted. 


However, the two princes of Conti 
paid no obedience to this interdict, but 
ſecretly left the kingdom, with the 
prince of Turenne, and prince Eugene, 
of Savoy. Many others had entered 
into a league to follow them, as ſoon as 
they could provide ſufficient means to 
take the field and ſteal away after them. 


But their deſign happened to be diſ- 


covered, by the means of a page of one 
of 
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of the princes, who had been diſpatched 


| privately to Paris, and was returning 
back with a large packet of letters, from 
their friends and confederates ; which 
Monſieur de Louvois having received 
intimation of, had the courier arreſted, 
juſt as he had reached the borders of 
the kingdom. 


The diſpatches were ſeized, and carried 
directly to the king, who among them 
had the ſad mortification to meet with 
a letter from the princeſs of Conti, his 
favourite daughter, filled with ſatiri- 
cal ſtrictures againſt himſelf and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. Some from the 
duke of Rochefoucault, and others of 
the nobility, were in the ſame ſtile, and 
many more, breathing nothing but liber- 
tiniſm and impiety, Ek 


Amon g 
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Among the latter was one from the 
Marquis d' Alincourt, ſince duke de 
Villeroy, upon reading of which, the 
old Mareſchal de Villeroy, his grand- 
father, made this reflection, Thank 
Ged, my grandſon has only made free 
with his divine majeſty ; and God is more 
ready to pardon, than man. 


The king ordered all the ſcribes into 
exile, except the princeſs, whoſe pu- 
niſhment was rendered infinitely more 
irkſome, by ſuffering the ſhame and hu- 
miliation of appearing every day in the 
preſence of her king and father fo 
juſtly irritated, and being obliged to 
throw herſelf on the clemency of a 
woman ſhe had treated injuriouſly, in 
order to obtain her pardon. 


Madame 
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Madame de Maintenon reproved 
her with a good deal of ſeverity, not on 
account of what regarded herſelf, for 
ſhe thought (with reaſon) that this part 
of her treſpaſs, was, by the force of com- 
pariſon, rendered too ſlight an offence 
for reſentment; but all the while ſhe 
was chaſtiſing her delinquency, ſhe was 
uſing all her influence with the king, to 


procure her forgiveneſs, which, as he 
was naturally affectionate, and had al- 


ways a particular fondneſs for this 
daughter, he was ſoon brought to 
pronounce. 


However, his mind remained ſtill 
extremely hurt, and it is certain that 
his affection for her was never the ſame, 
after this ſhock; and what helped to 
ſtrengthen this diſguſt, was, that there 
ſcarce paſſed a day ſince, which was not 

marked 
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marked by ſome inſtance or other repre- 
henſible in her manners or conduct. 


D Such breaches in affection are ex- 
tremely unfortunate, as they are never to 
be wholly repaired again. Common 
connexions, like air or water, blend 
together, after ſeparation, as uniformly 
as before; but ties of nature or of 
friendſhip, like fleſh and blood, can 
never unite again, without leaving a 


cicatrice behind. ] 


The princes of Conti returned to 
France, after the defeat of the Turks; 
the eldeſt died, ſoon after, of the ſmall- 
Ppox, as I have related before“; and 
the youngeſt was baniſhed to Chantilly. 
But the prince of Conde, on his death-. 


* Page 4. of this vol. compare the paſſages. 
bed, 
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bed, obtained from the king a re- 
miſſion of that ſentence; upon which the 
then prince of Conti returned to court, 
and married Mademoiſelle de Bourbon, 
grand - daughter to the prince of Conde, 
which was an union long deſired be- 
tween their families. 


This prince, who as I ſaid before, 
had been educated with the dauphin, 
continued always upon ſuch friendly 
and intimate terms with him, that it 
was generally thought if he had lived 
to be king, he would have been his firſt 
favourite, and prime miniſter. 


As for the elder princeſs of Conti, 
ſhe loſt nothing by the ſmall- pox, but a 
huſband whom ſhe regretted not; and be- 
ing a widow of — and a princeſs 

of 
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of the blood, endowed with beauty Bl of 
fortune, ſhe had means enough to com- 
fort herſelf. It was ſaid that her brother- 
in- law had conceived a paſſion for her, 
and as he was perfectly agreeable, both 
in his perſon and addreſs, it was not 
doubted but that their liking was mu- 5 
tual. 8 


I was married, in eighty-fix, to Mon- 
neur de Caylus, one of the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber to the dauphin; but 
as. was then very young, hardly thir- 
teen years old, Madame de Mains - | 
non would not ſuffer me to be eſta- 
bliſhed yet at court. I was ſent then to 
Paris, to reſide with my mother-in-law; 
but the year after, I was granted an 
apartment at Verſailles, and Madame de 


Maintenon placed me there, under the 
— care 


3 
care and matronage of Madame de 


Montchevreũil, heretofore mentioned 
and characteriſed. 


I happened then to attach myſelf, 
contrary to the opinion and advice of 
Madame de Maintenon, to the ducheſs 
of Burgundy, afterwards dauphineſs, 
and mother to Lewis the Fifteenth. 
It was in vain that ſhe recommended it 
to me merely to pay a becoming re- 

ſpect to her highneſs, but never to enter 
deeply into any intimacy or engage- 
ment with her; that all the foibles or 
ill· conduct of the princeſs would be 
imputed to me, while the world would 
never give me credit, on the other hand, 
for the leaſt portion of her good beha- 
viour. I liſtened not to Madame de 
Maintenon, but ſurrendered my whole 

heart 
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heart and affections to that princeſs, 
without reſerve, and had reafon ſince to 
repent of my confidence. 


The war was recommenced again in 
the ſpring of eighty- eight, by the ſiege 
of Philipſburgh ; and the king of 
England was driven from his throne, 
the winter following. The queen fled 
the kingdom firſt, with her fon, the 
prince of Wales ; and by the fingular 
Fortune of Monſieur de Lauzun, he 
happened to be (critically for himſelf ) 
in London, at that time, and had the 
merit imputed to him of aſſiſting and 
conducting a flight, which the prince 
of Orange had rather favoured than 
oppoſed, as he had certainly got rid of 
his brother-in-law, upon leſs difficult 
terms, by this eſcape, than he could 
62 Toſſibly 
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poſſibly have done had he been made 
bis priſoner. 


Our king, however, rewarded Mon- 
fieur de Lauzun upon this occaſion, 
as if he had rendered ſome material 
ſervice to both the crowns. At the re- 
queſt of the king and queen of Eng- 
land, he created him a duke, and 
granted him permiſſion to return again 
to court, where he had-never appeared 
but once fince his enlargement. 'The 
Duke of Orleans, upon this event, 
ſaid, That it was a bomb fallen over the 
heads of all the courtiers, alluding to the 
ſingular favour that Monſieur de 
Lauzun had formerly poſſeſſed in the 
friendſhip of the king. But this hap- 
pened to turn out no prophecy. _ 


Monſieur 
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Monſieur de Montchevreiiil was 
then governor of St. Germains, and as 
J was confined a good deal with his 
wife, I had an opportunity of ſeeing. 
this foreign court the more frequently. 
It may not then be ſo very extraor- 
dinary, if, having ſeen the prince of 
Wales grow up under my eye, being 
preſent at the birth of the princeſs, his 
ſiſter, and receiving many kindneſſes 
from the king and queen of England, 
I ſhould have continued a jacobite, ever 
ſince, notwithſtanding the change of 1 
political: principles in this country, with 0 
regard to that particular. 


The queen of England, it has been 
ſaid, had given diſguſt by her haughti- 
neſs, as much as by her religion, which 
-ſhe profeſſed according to the: Italian 
| 4620s G42 1; jon 
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mode, in attaching herſelf too ſcrupu- 
Jouſfly to a number of little trifling rites 
and ceremonies, perfectly uſeleſs any 
where, but more particularly improper 
to be inſiſted on in England. How- 
ever, this princeſs had certainly very 
good ſenſe in other things, and ſeveral 
qualities ſufficient to engage the attach- 


ment and eſteem of Madame de Main- 


tenon, which continued to the end of 
| their lives. 


— 


[This friendſhip was carried fo far by 
Madame de Maintenon, that the. in- 
fluenced the king (contrary to the 
opinion and advice of all his miniſters) 


to acknowledge the prince of Wales as 


rightful heir ro the crown of England, ] 


It is true, that Madame | de Mainte- 
non uſed to be often diſſatisfied at the 
| little 
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little fecrecy they preſerved in all their 
affairs; for any project for their re- eſta- 
bliſhment, was no fooner framed at Ver- 
failles, but it was known in London. 
But this was not the fault of their un- 
fortunate majeſties; they were ſur- 
rounded at St. Germains with followers 
that betrayed them ; particularly the 
queen's o.]nn woman, whom ſhe placed 
too great a confidence in, and who uſed 
to ſteal the letters ſhe received either 
from the king, her huſband, when he was 
in Ireland, or from Madame de Mainte- 
non, copy them while her miſtreſs was 
in bed, and tranſmit them to England. 


'This woman's name was Strickland, 
mother to a little Abbe Strickland, who, 
in theſe later times, as becomes a true 
ſon of ſuch a parent, made a puſh at a 

G 4 cardinal's - 
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cardinal's hat, by the ſole means of hy- 
pocriſy, treachery, and intrigue. 


J ſhall not undertake any account of 
the war, nor of the.various ſucceſſes of 
it, more or leſs happy for France, but 
always glorious for the arms of the 

king. Theſe circumſtances are treated 

of by many writers; and a woman, eſpe- 

| cially at the age I was of then, muſt 
have turned her attention naturally to 
matters of a more trifling concern. 


The king went in perſon to the ſiege 
of Mons, in ninety-one. The princeſſes 
remained at Verſailles; and Madame 
de Maintenon retired to St. Cyr, where 
e affected ſo intire a ſolitude, that ſhe 
would not ſuffer. even me to viſit her 


there. I continued at Verſailles, with 
| the 
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the princeſſes, and as we had no men 
among us, we amuſed ourſelves with” 


© the leſs reſtraint.- 


The Ducheſs of. Burgundy and the 
Princeſs of Conti had their different 


friends and parties; for as they had no 


great affection for one another, they 
kept their courts ſeparately. Upon this 
_ occaſion more particularly, the dueheſs 
exerted that happy and agreeable turn 
of humour and. fancy, by which ſhe 


uſually contributed to her own enter- 


tainment, as well as to that of others.. 


She conceived: an idea of writing a 
romance, and of tranſmitting the man- 
ners and characters of the preſent times, 


down to the future, under the nzm es 


and ſuppoſed perſonages of the court 
of 


1 
| - 
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of Auguſtus. That of Julia had in 
itſelf ſo ſtriking a reſemblance to the 


princeſs of Conti, that ſhe thought it 
ſufficient to introduce it according to 


_ Ovid's deſcription of it, without expo- 
fing it in the debauched colouring of 
the hiſtorians. 


However, it muſt be allowed, that 
even with all this reſerve, the alluſion 
was well choſen, and moſt ſeverely 
pointed, We had all of us our epi- 
fodes, in the work, but with favourable 
_ parallels; eſpecially with regard to thoſe 
of our own party. This deſign was only 
ſketched out, and a ſort of rough 
draught made of it, for our own 
amuſement ſolely ; for we none of us 


thought ſeriouſly of carrying the whim 


This 


This was a very innocent way we 
took of amuſing ourfelves; and ſuch: 
exerciſes of wit and imagination are alſo 
a conſiderable advantage to the mind,, 
and ſerve to occupy its leiſure with. 
ſafety, where idleneſs and roving 
thoughts might be dangerous. / Cards. 
were not then the unnatural additions. 
of the young and gay.) 


During the next campaign, ſome of 
the ladies attended the king on the ex- 
pedition, the principal of which were 
the Ducheſs of Orleans, the Princeſs: 
of Conti, Madame de Maintenon, and: 
Madame de Bouſolles. Fhe Ducheſs 
of Burgundy being with child, was left 
behind at Verſailles; and though I was 
in the fame circumſtance, which pre- 
vented my attending Madame de Main- 
.tenon on that march, I was not per- 
mitted 
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mitted to ſtay with her, but was ſent” 
to mortify (as one may well imagine) 
with Madame de Montchevrei, at St. 


Germains. : 


But one day that I took the liberty 
of paying a viſit to her highneſs, I 
happened to lament my ſituation, and 
gave ſo lively a deſcription of my old 

gouvernante, and her overſtrained de- 
votion, that it tempted the princeſs to 
convey the impreſſion of it to her 
friend, Madame de Bouſolles; but in 
ſuch a manner as rendered me great. 
diſſervice with the king. He was cu- 
rious to know upon what. topics their 

correſpondence turned, and unhappily 

* this article relative to. me. fell into his 

hands. - 


He: 
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He regarded this humorous portrait 
of Madame de Montchevreiiil, that 1 
conſidered but a mere ſport of fancy, 
as a moſt heinous crime. I was charged 
with ingratitude and impiety; and ſo 
many others were led into a diſadvan- 
tageous opinion of me, on this account, 
that I was obliged to quit the court, for 
ſome time. Thus did Madame de Main- 
tenon's maxim turn out juſt, that it is 
ſeldom ſafe to enter into unguarded inti- 
.macies with ſuch ſort of people. | 


Theſe things paſſed during the fiege 
of Namur ; but the ladies that at- 
.tended the king proceeded no farther 
than Dinan. It was in this year alſo, 
that the action at Steinkerk happened, 
in which I loſt one of my brothers, 


fighting at the head of the queen's 
.dragoons. 


7 _ "Ie 
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-* The king returned to Verſailles after 
the taking of Namur, and the winter 
did not betray the leaſt trace of the 
war; for the court was as numerous, as 
magnificent, and as much immerſed in 
pleaſures, as ever, while Madame de 
Maintenon kept herſelf ſolely occupied 
at St. Cyr, in regulating and oops, 
ing her foundation. 


{© Monfieur Boileau Deſpreaux wrote a 
Fine poem, ſtiled, An Ode to the King, 
on the taking of this town, which was 
very humourouſſy turned into a ſort of 
burleſque parody, three years after, by 
Matthew Prior, upon King William's 
retaking it, though there were ſixty 
thouſand men in the garriſon, and an 
hundred thouſand French encamped in 
fight of it. 7 


The 
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The king celebrated the marriage of 
his youngeſt daughter, Mademoiſelle 
de Blois, with the Duke of Chartres, 
ſon to Monſieur the Duke of Orleans, 
who joined their hands, not only with- 
out conſtraint, but even with the moſt 
perfect concurrence, though Madame 
was ſaid to be extremely averſe to the 
match, and to have made ſeveral vain 
and unſeemly efforts to oppoſe it. 


And indeed it were much ta be 
wiſhed, for the honour of the king, as 

I have before hinted, that he had not 
conſented to ſuch an alliance for his 
own nephew, and one ſo nearly in ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown. But his other 
marriages of the ſame kind, had ſerved 
as a precedent for this. 


I re- 
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AJ remember to have heard, indeed, 
-at that time, that it was a match of 
dove intirely, on the duke's ſide.—1 
complimented Mademoiſelle de Blois 
once, upon this report, and ſhe ſurprized 
me with replying, in her uſual ſleepy 
tone of voice, I am perfely indifferent 
n that particular; I ſhall. be ſufficiently 
ſatisfied if be marries me. (It is a pity 
ſhe ſhould ever have had that fatisfac-. 
tion. J 


The late Monſieur would have pre- 
ferred the princeſs of Conti, then a 
widow, to Mademoiſelle de Blois; and 
T believe that the king would have con- 
ſented to the union, if ſhe had choſen 
it herſelf. But her anſwer to Monſieur, 
was, That her liberty was dearer to her 
than any other conſideration in life. 


How- 


E 
However, notwithſtanding this re- 
Fuſal, though ſtrange it may appear, 
' the could not help feeling a good deal 
of mortification, at ſeeing a ſiſter, by ſo 
many years. younger, elevated ſo much 
above her. But I muſt ſay, to the ho- 
ndur of the ducheſs, that ſhe refented 
not this mean jealouſy, which might 
have piqued any other woman, for I 
have heard her declare upon the men- 
tion of it, that if any one was to ſtep 
into a rank ſuperior to her own, it would 
make her ample amends, that it was 
her ſiſter. 


» 


She was the more worthy for having 


ſuch a ſentiment, as there never had 
been much cotdial affection between 
them, though they grew fond of one 
another, ſoon after, and appeared to have 
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formed a ſtrong connexion together; 
but the common favourites of both, 
in a little time, embroiled them with 
cach other, ſo far, as to render them ir- 
reconcileable, for the reſt of their lives. 
To this quarrel may. be attributed a 
great part of our misfortunes at court. 


In order to draw the character of the 
Duke of Orleans juſtly, it would re- 
quire a ſingular, and a ſharp pencil. 
Of all that we have ſeen in him, and 
of all that he would make appear, 
there was nothing of reality, except his 
underſtanding, which it muſt be con- 
feſſed was maſterly He had a quick 
conception, great penetration, much 
diſcernment, a ſtrong memory, and 
fluent elocution. But he was unhappily 
of a very depraved diſpoſition, con- 

ſidered 
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 fidered virtue as an empty ſound, 3 
that the world was divided between 
fools and men of ſenſe; that morals, 

religion, and virtue were the implicit 
faith of the former; but that the lat- 
ter paid only an outward reſpect to, 
+ them, with a view merely of ſerving 
their own purpoſes. 


t This prince had received the moſt. 
liberal education, and as in youth the 
- accompliſhments of wit and addreſs 
ſerve often to cover the defects of the: 
heart, the world had conceived great 
expectations of his merit. I remember 
that Madame de Maintenon, upon the 
report of his preceptors, uſed to pro- 
pheſy that in the perſon of the Duke 
of Chartres, which was his title then, 
there would ſtep forth a nobleman of 


He | ſuch 


1 | 
ſuch unmodern merit as would be capa- 
ble, from his ſingle and ſingular example, 
to render ſenſe and virtue faſhionable, in 


the higher ranks of life. 


But this young man was no ſooner 
married, and became his own maſter, 
than he was ſeen to deliver himſelf 


over, not only to thoſe vices which 


were natural to him, but even to adopt 
others, which his inclinations had never 
before excited him to. He drank, with- 
out loving wine; and intrigued, without 
paſſion, or even galantry. 


The Duke of Maine was married, at 
the ſame time, to a grand-daughter of 
the great Conde. The eldeſt had been 

married to the prince of Conti, younger 
brother to the one that had died of the 
ſmall- 


LI. 
finall-pox lately. The Ducheſs of 
Maine was the youngeſt of the two 
daughters that remained unmarried, 
but was preferred on account of her 
| being a thought taller, than the other. 


Fer ſiſter greatly reſented this af- 
front, and preſerved her remembrance 
of it as long as ſhe lived. For my part 
I thought that the duke had made the 
worſt choice between them, for though 
there might have been ſome ſmall dif- 
ference in their height, the other was 
better made, and bleſſed alſo with a 
| gentler and more amenable diſpoſition. 
[But the mildeſt of us never forgive a 
Night. ] | 


have already given the character of 
the Ducheſs of Maine, who, added to 


Hg her 
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her haughtineſs and over- ruling temper, 
poſſeſſed a ſort of ill natured wit that 
was frequently making her enemies. 
She uſed to ſtile the Duke of Maine's 
ſiſters, Mademoiſelle de Nants, and 
Mademoiſelle de Blois, with the widow 
Princeſs of Conti, puppets of blood, ſal- 
luding to their being not born to, but 
adopted into rank, firſt by creation, 
and next by marriage: ] Nor did the re- 
flection of her own condeſcenſion, in. 
marrying @ puppet herſelf, ſerve to re- 
ſtrain her pertneſs. And when her 
brother's marriage with Mademoiſelle 
de Nants was declared, ſhe ſaid ſome 
ridiculous things, upon the occaſion, 
that were remembered; and this was 
another of the cauſes of thoſe diſguſts 
and ſtrifes, which afterwards. diſturbed 

the royal family. 
| The 


— 
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The Duke of Bourbon had ſome 
princely qualities, with good ſenſe, and 
an approved bravery. He loved the 
king, and reſpected the conſtitution. 
Far TG being ſwayed by that ſordid 
ſelf-intereſt, which had been ever a re- 
proach to the Conde family, he was 
juſt, generous, and diſintereſted ; and 
gave an inſtance of this character, on 
the death of his father, when the, 
government of Burgundy devolved on 
him. The late duke had exacted a con- 
ſiderable ſum, from that province, in- 
dependent of his claim as vice-roy; 
but on the ſon's ſucceſſion, he reſtored 
every ſhilling of it to the people again. 


He had, however, ſeveral faults and : 
foibles in him. There was a brutal 


| harſhneſs in his manners; and though 
„ he 
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he had ſome wit, he rendered himſelf 
a diſagreeable companion, by his tedi- 


ous manner of telling a ſtory, or ex- 
plaining himſelf to his hearers. This 


was unlucky for him, as he was fond of 


. company, and they ſhunned 
him. 48 | 


No man had a face and perſon leſs: 
formed for galantry, and yet he was: 
always giving himſelf the airs of a 
perſon of deep intrigue. He loved 
his wife much better than any of thoſe 
he would be thought to have had 
ſucceſs with, and yet affected to treat 


her with indifference; he was extremely 


jealous of her, but avoided the appear- 


ance of it, as much as poſſible. 


However, to take him all in all, 
both the ducheſs. and the nation have- 
ſuffered 


| E167; I 
fuffered an irreparable loſs, in his death. 
His failings were not known, except to 
thoſe who had converſed familiarly with 
| him; and his good qualities might have 
deen very ſerviceable to France, on the 
death of Lewis the Fourteenth; by 
whom, however, he was more eſteemed, 
than loved; becauſe, in truth, he was 
more eſtimable, than * 


The Prince of Conti, who had mar- 
ried his eldeſt ſiſter, was the very re- 
verſe of him; for though he poſſeſſed: 
wit, courage, and other good qualities, 
he was generally thought to be more 
agreeable, than eſtimable ; he was a bet- 
ter companion than a friend, and there 
never was (I need not ſay a prince only, 
but any other man in the world) who 
was maſter of ſo high a talent of pleaſ- 
ing in converſation. 


He 


ö . 

He was ſaid to have wanted liberality, 
but as the narrowneſs of his fortune 
had put it out of his power to diſplay 
much generolity, this charge againſt 
him may be rather conſtrued into a 


compliment, by ſhewing that he was 
not extravagant. 


His perſon was not much in his fa- 
vour; it was large, but not well made; 
however, he had ſome grace in his 
figure, his countenance was agreeable, 
and his whole appearance was engaging, 


to which his ſpirit, wit, and manner 


greatly contributed. 


| The Duke of Bourbon neither loved 


him naturally, nor ſupernaturally, on ac- 


count of the jealouſy he had conceived, 
about his galantries with the duchels 
| | | how- 
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however, he endeavoured to copy him, 


in many particulars, and would often 


pretend to have been juſt going to ſay by 
the very ſame things he * to 
utter. 


The Prince of Conti, before the im- 
proper paſſion he had conceived for his 
ſiſter-in-law, had never been capable of 
a ſerious attachment in his life. He had 
had ſeveral galant engagements indeed, 
in which he betrayed rather more of 


f 
vanity, than of love. But his devotion 


to her had no hypocriſy in it. 


b the MP RY "EN of their 
humours, diſpoſitions, and talents, 
with the apprehenſions that the Bour- 
bon family betrayed about this amour, 


might have given them both the firſt 


hint 
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hint of it. It is certain, at leaſt, that 
the ſuſpicions of the old Prince of 
Condẽ, the precautions of the old 

princeſs, with the inquietudes of the 


duke himfelf, notwithſtanding his af- 
fectation of indifference about the mat- 


ter, had for ſome time preceded the 
| public notice of this intrigue. | 


3 T As marriages are faid to be often 


brought about,. by talking of them, 
poſlibly affairs of galantry may be ſo 
too. The turning two peoples atten- 
tion more particularly on. each other, 
may ſometimes produce this effect.— 
It is therefore a nice and difficult matter . 
to know how to conduct one's ſelf in 
this latter caſe, even where the attach- 
ment has commenced without ſuch 
hints. The friend, parent, or huſband 


ſhould 


a 
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ſhould endeavour to prevent, without 
ſeeming to ſuſpe& the amour; for dif- 
ficulties alone are apt to ſtrengthen 
paſſion, and muck more ſo when they 
are ſeen to ariſe from oppoſition ; be- 
fides, that a certainty of ſuſpicion 
renders the parties themſelves the more 
artful to prevent detection. 


The Ducheſs of Bourbon had been 

a long time married, and her beauty 
had made a noiſe in the world, before 
the Prince of Conti had ſeemed to ſhew 

her any particular attention. Several 
other perſons had paid homage to her 
charms, in the mean time, but none of 
them were thought to attach her re- 
gards, except the Count de Mailly ; 
from which repart I ſhall not pretend to 

vindicate her, any farther, than by ſaying * 

aa chat 
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that though I paſſed moſt of my time 
with her, at that æra, I never obſerved 
the leaſt circumſtance in her behaviour, 


to juſtify the ſcandal. 


_ I faw very plainly that the count had 
conceived a paſſion for her, and uſed to 
take notice of it ſometimes to the ducheſs 
herſelf, in jeſt, to which ſhe always re- 
plied in the ſame ſtile of joke and mer- 


riment. Madame de Maintenon though. 
has ſpoken to him on this ſubject, be- 


fore -me, but more ſeverely ; and he 


uſed to relieve himſelf from her remon- 
ſtrances, by ſome lively pleaſantry or 
other, which generally ſucceeded with 
Madame de Maintenon, when ſupported 
with wit or humour. 


However, alarmed, at at length, with 
the currency of this report, and fearing 
that 
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that it might reach the king's ears, and 
mar his prefermeht at court, the count 
pretended for a while to attach himſelf 
to another lady; which ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far as to alarm that perſon's 
family and friends, who being people of 
ſome conſideration at court; applied to 
Madame de Maintenon to uſe her influ- 
ence in putting a ſtop to his further ad- 
dreſſes in that quarter. 88 


; This was all the effect that the count 
defired, from his courtſhip; and he there- 
fore told Madame de Maintenon, when 
ſhe rated him upon this ſubject, that he 
hoped ſhe was now conyinced he had 
no engagement elſewhere; and he then 
put an end to the pretence or reality of 
that purſuit, for the future. 


At 
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At length the Prince of Conti began 


to open his eyes on the charms of the 
Ducheſs of Bourbon, by the mere force 
of being often told that it was a ſur- 
Prize. to every one he had not yet ſeemed 
to admire them. In fine, he afterwards 
conceived a ſtrong paſſion for her; and 
if, on her part, ſhe ever really loved 
any one, it was certainly him. 


It has been ſaid, and I think not with- 


out great ſhew of reaſon, that this 


prince, who had never till then been 
ſenſible to any thing but his glory, or 
his pleaſures, became ſo infatuated 
with the attractions of the Ducheſs of 
Bourbon, that he ſacrificed a throne to 
the violence of his affection for her. 


He had been elected King of Poland, 
| by a great majority of voices, and pro- 
claimed 
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claimed by the ſtates, through the in- 
trigues of Cardinal Polignac— Auguſtus, 
elector of Saxony, was oppoſed to him 
by the minority; but it is univerſally 
believed that he would have been unani- 
mouſly choſen, had he attended his elec- 
tion himſelf; and that even after the 
poll he would have ſecured the crown, 
had he appeared in the kingdom and 
put himſelf at the head of his friends, 
time enough before the intrigues of the 
emperor and the pope, ſupported by 
the Saxon troops, had had leiſure to de- 
feat his title. 


But the exceſs of his love abated the 
ardourof his ambition, and he delayed his 
journey to Dantzic, till it was too late to 
eſtabliſh his claim. However, as this 
was not ſo very evident, at the time, he 
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was at length prevailed upon to ſet out; 
and as he actually thought himſelf, that 
he was then tak ing his leave of France, 
for life, the parting between him and 
the ducheſs, Was the moſt ſad and tender 
ſcene, they ſay, that ever was ſeen. 


They had a confidant, in their amour, 
againſt whom, the jealouſy and reſent- 
ment of the duke, could not prevail; 


but I am aſhamed to tell the world that 


this was the dauphin.] And I believe 
that there had never been any one elſe 
admitted into the ſecret ; for this affair 
had been, all through, carried on with 
ſo much caution and conduct, that no 
' certainty of the matter could ever be 
obtained; inſomuch that the old Prin- 
ceſs of Conde, with the abuſed princeſs 
of Conti, were at laſt brought to be- 

| lieve 
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Iieve that they had originally no other 

cauſe for ſuſpecting this amour, but 
that the ſuppoſed lovers ſeemed formed 
by nature for each other. 


[The mean part that the dauphin 
acted, in this affair, was unworthy of 
a man; ignoble in a prince; but in- 
finitely more infamous in a brother. 

If he only concurred in this amour, out 

of reſentment to the Duke of Bourbon, 
with whom he was then on adverſe terms, 
this but adds to the baſeneſs of the deed. 
— There ſhould be a generoſity in our 
enmities, as well as in our friendſhips 
an act of vileneſs cannot be juſtified by 
hate, when even love itſelf can never 


excuſe it. ] 


The Prince of Conti did not long 
conſole himſelf, in his paſſion, for the 
I 2 loſs 
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a 
loſs of his crown; for ſoon after his re- 
turn from Poland his conſtitution be- 
came impaired, and he fell into a 
languiſhment of health and ſpirits that 
put an end to his life, in about three or 
four years after; infinitely regretted: by 


all France, but particularly his friend 


and miſtreſs, the dauphin, and the prin- 


= ceſs of Bourbon. 


She had occaſion for the whole com- 
mand which ſhe was generally miſtreſs 


of, [over her appearances at leaſt,] to 
conceal from the duke the exceſs of 


her grief, on the prince of Cont!'s death, 
which was ſo much the eaſter for her to 


ſucceed in, as I believe that he was him- 
ſelf ſo much rejoiced at getting rid both 
of ſuch a rival and ſuch a ſecond, that 
he neither choſe to retroſpect into paſt. 

circum- 
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circumſtances, nor to dive too: deeply 
into the real ſtate of his. wife's affec- 


tions. 


From that æra the duke and ducheſs 

lived together in the utmoſt concord 
imaginable; her character and conduct 
became from that moment irreproach- 
able. She brought about a reconcile- 

ment between him and the dauphin, 
which in all appearance would have 
ariſen to a perfect friendſhip in a little 
time, if too ſudden a death had not 
carried him off, juſt at a time, when, 
as I faid before, he was the molt neceſ— 
fary to France, to his own houſe, and 
to the views of his wife. 


She appeared infinitely afflicted at his 
oſs, and I believe that ſhe really felt fo. 
I 3 No 
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No other paſſion but ambition, poſſeſſed? 
her heart and mind, after the death of 
the Prince of Conti; and the Duke of 
Bourbon was maſter of all the qualities 
that might have encouraged her hopes 
in that particular; for it was hardly poſ- 
ſible for the ſituation of the royal family 

to have taken any turn in politics, in | 
which. the Duke of Bourbon might nor 
have been at liberty to have choſen his. 
party, and have taken the lead in it. 
He had an equal capacity for the camp 
and cabinet; and the dauphin was to- 
rally under the influence of the duchels. 


T * favour of the ducheſs with the 
davphin increaſed after theduke'sdeath, 
ſo greatly, that he ſeldom paſſed an 
evening out of her. company—and the 
Duke of Berry, his third ſon, in order 

| | to 
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co ingratiate himſelf with his father, 
affected frequently to attend him on his 
viſits at her apartments. 


As the ducheſs happened, juſt at that 
time, to introduce her daughters into 
life, and that they were frequently of 
theſe parties, it was imagined that ſhe 
had formed a deſign of making a match 
between Mademoiſelle de Bourbon and 
the Duke of Berry at leaſt, they made 
this a pretence for haſtening the con- 


cluſion of that prince's marriage vin —F 
Mademoiſelle d'Orleans.. 


It is certain that Madame de Main- 
tenon took part in the ſame alarm ; and: 
that her friendſhip for the Princeſs. of 
Burgundy made her apprehend the too 
great credit of the Ducneſs of Bourbon 
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with the dauphin, her father-in-law. 
She could not imagine, without ex- 
treme reſentment, that the princeſs 
might poſſibly one day ſee herſelf aban- 
doned by the whole court, and behold 
them crouching at the feet of the widow 
Bourbon, in compliment to the dauphin. 
Might not this apprehenſion have been 
a ſort of foregone conclufion, in the widow 
Scarron?] 


But ſhe perceived in the ducheſs ſo 
great a reſemblance to the character, 
views, and diſpoſitions of Madame de 
Monteſpan, that it determined her in- 
tirely on the ſide of the Orleans family, 
which ſhe ſtrengthened conſiderably by 
the means of this alliance. And in re- 
ality ſne ever exerted the whole of that 


influence, which her ſituation at court 
| had 
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had endowed her with, in preſerving the 
| balance even, between the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the royal family, and its politi- 
cal connections. 


[ This generous conduct in Madame de 
Maintenon was honourably remembered 
to her, after the king's death, by the 
Duke of Orleans, then regent. It is an 
incredible fact that Lewis the Fourteenth 
had made no proviſion for her, on his 
death: but the regent deſired her to 
name her own terms, upon that event; 
and ſhe behaved on this occaſion ac- 
cording to the virtue and moderation 
which ſhe had ever ſhewn through life, 
in limiting herſelf to a penſion of four 
ſcore thouſand livres a year *; which he 


- ® Between fix and ſeven thouſand pounds a year; 
as I think the livre was then rated at twenty-pence. 


had, 


. I 


Rad, I may ſay, both the juſtice an 
gratitude to have confirmed to her du- 
ring the remainder of her life, which 
was but about three. years and a half 
that ſhe outlived the king. _] 


But ] recolleR; juſt this inſtant, that 
T have never yet given any account of 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy, except a. 
word or ſo, en paſſant—ſuffer me to 
fupply that deficiency, in this place. 


This . princeſs was brought into 
France between the age of ten and 
eleven years old. Her great youth, and 
the earneſt requeſt of the Ducheſs of 
Savoy, her mother, made Madame de 
Maintenon take her particularly under 
her charge. Beſides the intereſt of the 
King, and of all France, as ſhe was 
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| then deſtined to be married to the Duke 
of Burgundy, heir preſumptive to the 
crown, engaged her ſtill more to beſtow: 
her utmoſt attention toward the per- 
fecting of that education which the 
ducheſs Had fo well commenced. 


ty 


For to ſpeak the truth, I have often 
heard Madame de Maintenon ſay, that 
no young woman of quality could ever: 
have been better formed: and inſtructed 
than the Princeſs of Savoy.. She would: 
have been ſpoiled among us, (he uſed to- 
ſay, if the good principles ſhe brought 
along with ber, had Beem leſs ftronghy 
impreſſed *.. 


From this character of her, I cannot conceive 
why Madame de Maintenon ſhould have fo ftrongly 
objected to her niece's entering into any intimacy 
with her, as before related. The circumſtance of 
the letter had ſurely no malice in it. 

Madame 
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Madame de Maintenon then, was put 
into poſſeſſion of this princeſs, from the 
moment ſhe arrived here; and ſhe, 
whether from nature or principle, paid 
an implicit reſpect and obedience to her 
ſentiments and direction. She was, till 
her marriage, and for ſome time, even 
after, kept ſeparate from the other 
princeſies, and the reſt of the court. 
Madame de Maintenon formed her in- 
tirely under the eye of the king, and 
ſurrounded her as much as poſſible 
with perſons of merit. She appointed 
the Ducheſs de Lude to be her lady of 
the bedchamber, the Counteſs de Mailly 
her attire woman, and her maids of 
honour were choſen from among the 
young ladies of the beſt families and 
characters, in the kingdom ; or at leaft 
thoſe who were looked upon in that 
light by Madame de Maintenon. 


The 
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The Ducheſs de Lude had a dignit7 
In her appearance, and a deference for 
Madame de Maintenon, which ſerved 
her in the place of ſenſe or underſtand- 
ing. All that was requiſite in her ſtation 
was a decent obſervance of forms, 
which was in reality all ſhe was capable 
of; and ſhe was only placed there in 
order to render a ſervile account of the 
minuteſt article that ever happened 


within her department, conſtantly to 
Madame de Maintenon. 


f 


The other princeſſes, who ſaw that 
Madame de Maintenon kept her ward 
at ſuch a diſtance from their ſociety, 
reſented it extremely to her; and par- 
ticularly the Ducheſs of Bourbon, who 
had originally no great affection for her; 
though leſs on account of her having 
rivalled 
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mivalled Madame de Monteſpan, her 
-mother, than of her having formerly 
taken the matronly liberty of giving her 
advice, and cenſuring ſome parts of 
her conduct. Which freedom, however, 
proceeded not from any impertinent 
officiouſneſs in Madame de Maintenon's 
diſpoſition, but from a real good inten- 
tion of rendering her manners agree- 


able to the king, her facher. 


Madame de Maintenon, it is true, 


Was particularly on her guard in this 
inſtance againſt the Ducheſs of Bour- 


bon, thinking, very juſtly, that her 
converſation and example might have 
deen highly dangerous, and have 


chlaſted, in an inſtant, the intire fruit 


of all the time and pains ſhe had laid 
aut on the Princeſs of Savoy. She 
therefore 
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therefore took care that ſhe ſhould be | 
in company with that ducheſs as little 
as poſſible, even, in public, but never, 
upon any account, in private. 


She was not ſo much averſe, though, 
to the Duchels of Orleans, whoſe ſpeech 
and manners were more unexception- 
able, and who had alſo more reſpect for 
Madame de Maintenon. Beſides, both 
The and the princeſs were ſurrounded by 
women attached to the Ducheſs of Or- 
leans, who uſed to repreſent her always 
in the moſt favourable light, and exag- 
gerated maliciouſly every thing that the 
- Ducheſs of Bourbon either ſaid or did, 
and frequently charged her with others 
that ſhe had never thought of. 


IRS have heard the Ducheſs of Bourbon 
_ affirm, at the time that the Duke of 
Berry's 
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Berry's marriage was declared, that ſhe 
had never ſolicited, nor even given the 
moſt diftant hint to the dauphin, about 
an alliance between his royal highneſs 
and Mademoiſelle de Bourbon. And in 
reality the dauphin was by no means a 
perſon proper to make ſuch a propoſi- 
tion to, as he would never haye entered 
into any ſcheme in life, without firſt con- 
ſulting the king. 8 


The ducheſs, who knew him well, 
had too much art to ſuffer him even to 


imagine that ſhe had ever conceived the 


leaſt thought of this matter. It is not 
improbable, though, but that as the 
king was then old, ſne might have ima- 
gined that on his death, if the Duke of 


Berry ſhould not be married, ſhe might 


then have been able to have worked 


her 
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her purpoſe with the dauphin, i in favour 
of one of her daughters but in waiting 
for ſuch an event, ſhe had certainly 


* prudence enough to have kept her mind 
to herſeif. | 


And, really, to conſider this matter 
in a political light, though Mademoiſelle 
d' Orleans ought to have been preferred, 


before any one of a younger branch; 


yet it was neither natural nor prudent, 
after the behaviour of the Duke of 
Orleans, in Spam, to make any alliance 
between his houſe and a prince at ſo 
ſhort a diſtance from the crown, and 


"brother alſo to the King of Spain. 


And it was much to be wiſhed either 
that the king had not ſuffered the Duke 
of Berry to have yet married, as there 
Vol. II. K was 


—  — — — 
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was no political occaſion for it, or that 
he had fixed upon ſome other alliance 

for him. It ſhould neither have been a 
daughter of the Ducheſs of Orleans, 
nor one of the Ducheſs of Bourbon; 
firſt, on account of the baſtardy of their 
mothers; but there was ſtill. a ſtronger 
reaſon againſt the former, whoſe fa- 
ther had had private intelligence with 
the enemies of the crown of Spain, at 
the very time that he was at the head 
of an army to preſerve that crown to 
Philip the Fifth, elder brother to the 
Duke of . Berry. 


But to paſs by in ſilence all that had 
been ſaid about certain poiſonings, and 
the duke's whole conduct in Spain, 
his treaty with England was ſufficient 
alone to have had him attainted and pro- 

| ſecuted 
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been ſufficient clemency in the king, 
merely to have pardoned his treachery, 
without connecting him ſo much nearer 


to his perſon, by the means of _ "wr 


alliance. 


es deſtiny of France ruled it 
«otherwiſe. This king, ſo wiſe and pro» 
-yident in other things, conſented td a 


marriage which he had reaſon to repent. 


of ſoon after. The dauphin acceded to 


the alliance, from that dutiful and re- | 
ſpectful deference which he always 


-ſhewed to every deſire of the king, and 


not appear in the leaſt diſſatisfied with 
the match, though it was thought he 
did not much approve of it. 


K 2 The 


Kecated to juſtice ; and it had, 1 think, 


that with ſo good a grace, that he did 
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The Ducheſs of Burgundy was de- 
lighted with this event. She regarded 
this marriage as her own work, and 
imagined that it would inſure the peace 
and happineſs of her life, after the death 
of the king. But it was hardly com- 
pleated before ſhe met with ſufficient 
cauſe to be ſorry for 1 it. 


. 
- 


The Ducheſs of Berrythrewilde all 
manner of reſtraint as ſoon as ſhe found 


berſelf her own miſtreſs ; and it was 


really a matter of great: ſurprize then, 
that with ſuch a character and temper, 
as ſhe betrayed. ſo immediately after, 
ſhe could paſſibly have had it. in her 
power to have conſtrained: her diſpoſi- 
tions ſo well as ſhe did, for the two 
years that preceded her marriage; ex- 
cept that having gained her favourite 


* ROS point, 
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point, ſhe ſcorned to diſguiſe her in⸗ 
clinations further. She ſhewed herſelf 55 
then the very firſt day after her marriage, 
Juſt as ſhe was in her own nature; that 
is, a ſecond queen of Navarre, in ger 
manners; to which ſhe joined a ſname- 
ful love of wine, with a boundleſs 'V 
ambition — a paſſion very. rarely met 
Vith in diſſolute minds. 


But it muſt be confeſſed, that ſhe 
had been unhappily reared in a manner 
moſt likely to afford her bad qualities i 
the fulleſt ſcope. Her father had, 
from her very childhood, conceived the 
moſt remarkable fondneſs for her, ima- 
ginable; and as ſhe. grew up made 
her the confidante of all his taſtes and 
paſſions, as well as a witneſs to his moſt 
private actions. She: uſed to be of the: 


K 3 parties 
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parties with his miſtreſſes, and generally 
made a third with Madame d' Argenton 
and him. Nay, he carried his debau- 
cheries to ſuch an exceſs, that he once 
exerciſed his ſkill in painting, by 
drawing the perſon of his N 
| quite naked. 


Notwithſtanding fo profligate an edu- 
cation as I have juſt hinted at, ſhe re- 
tained ſuch a power over herſelf, for- 
two years, while her marriage was in 
agitation, that the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy and Madame de Maintenon heard. 
nothing every day but of the mildneſs, 


decency, and Propricty. of her whole 
demeanour. 


The Ducheſs of Orleans, who moſt 


\nrdently withed to haye this alliance 


— . 


U 3 
take effect, and fearing that it might? 
never obtain while the girl remained at 
Paris or St. Cloud, under the baneful 
influence of her father's example, car-- 
ried her off to Verſailles, - to place her 
under the more immediate obſervation 
of the Ducheſs of Burgundy and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 


Here that young princeſs, who was 
thoroughly apprized that her future 
fortunes depended on her conduct in 
that ſituation, took the moſt artful 
care imaginable to exhibit herſelf in a 
light that ſufficiently-recommended hor- 
to their:choice and approbation. - 


Nay, even ſome time before ſhe was 
removed to Verſailles, from eleven years 
of age, finding that ſhe had a diſpoſi- 
EY K 4 tion 
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tion toward growing fat, and fearing. 


that if ſhe ſhould continue the manner 
of life which her father had generally, 


indulged her in, it might poſſibly mar 


her views, by affecting her perſon and. 
beauty, ſhe took the reſolu tion, of her- 

ſelf, to eat, drink, or ſleep but little, 
and to, uſe a vaſt deal of exerciſe for the. 


One might imagine that ſo young a 


perſon, capable of taking and acting. 


ſtrictly up to ſuch a reſolution, though 
naturally a ſluggard and a glutton, from 
the ſole motive of ambition, without. 


having been laid under any reſtriction 


by thoſe who had the authority to con- 
troul her, muſt have become, in time, 
a female Machiavel, a perſon of ſuch 
deep diſſimulation, and political intrigue 

| as 


— — 


1 
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a9 might have rendered her one day; 
Cangerous to the ſtate. - 


But ſhe ſtopped ſhort, at her firſt- 
ſtage, and having once ſecured Her 
marriage, grew inſtantly tired of the re- 
ſtraint ſhe had ſo long impoſed upon 
her indulgencies ;-and thinking nothing 
worth the pain of mortifying her paſ- 
ſions, .ſhe-moſt ſhamefully got drunk 
with her father, two days after her wed- 
ding, at an entertainment he gave to the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, at St. Cloud, in 
the preſence of that princeſs, and before 
her mother, her huſband, and ſeveral 
other reſpectable perſons of the court. 
Not content at having drank to an ex- 
ceſs, at. table, when the company roſe 
the father. and daughter retired into. a 
little N, and finiſhed their debauch 

| there; 
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there; ſ>-that the aſtoniſhed Ducheſs* 
of Burgundy had the ſhame” and mor- 
tification of carrying her back again to 
Verſailles, in that beaſtly condition. 
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I ſhalt not mention after what manner 
me betrayed her other inclinations ; -it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that ſhe loſt no time 
in expoſing them to the world. But I 
ſhall paſs on to the ſtory of the ear-- 
rings, which have made ſo much noiſe, . 
and which, if one was to give credit to 
the common opinion, was the cauſe of 
ſuch unhappy conſequences. 


The Ducheſs of Orleans, her mother, 
had a pair of remarkable fine diamond 
car- rings, that Monſteur, the late duke, 
had received as a preſent from Anne of 
Auſtria, the late queen mother; and 

1 had 


un 
had left as a legacy to his daughter-Im 
law. Theſe jewels the preſent duke: 


laid his hands on, and beſtowed to the- 
Ducheſs of- Bern. 


The thing itſelf, but perhaps the 
manner more, might have been diſa- 
greeable to her, but ſhe was certainly. 
in the wrong, knowing the two perſons 
as well as ſhe did, to make ſuch a 
buſtle about it. She told the ſtory to 
every one, ſhed tears plentifully, and 
even laid her complaint before the king, 
| who reprimanded the Ducheſs of Berry 
ſeverely for it. The Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy happened, unfortunately, . to 
engage in the quarrel, and took part 
with the Ducheſs of Orleans. 


[This article, with ſome others of the: 
fame kind, hinted at before in theſe 
memoirs, 
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memoirs, may ſerve to ſnew the genius 


of the French, in a. ſingular light. 
Women enter deeper into the political 
ſyſtem, here, than they do in any other 
nation of Europe; and both their quar- 
rels and intrigues have frequently cau- 
ſed diſturbances in the ſtate. Our ſex 
is excluded from the crown; but in re- 
venge has found a way (if I may be al- 
lowed a turn upon the word) to ſuper- 
ſede the Salic law, and mount an higher 
throne, by ruling thoſe that govern; | 


From: that time the Ducheſs of 'Bur- 
gundy and the Ducheſs of Berry were 
never upon any ſort of friendly terms 
together, though at the beginning, the: 
firſt did not ſo much conſider the other 
as her ſiſter- in- law, but as her very child. 
She gave her advice, and endeavoured 

to 
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to form her as ſhe had been hetſelf, iu 
- fuch a manner as would have rendered 
her agreeable to the king. Such ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions are rare, not only 
in a princeſs, but even in any common 
woman. But the Ducheſs of Burgundy, 
whom we may now ſtile dauphinefs; was 
not one; and if this princeſs had ſome 
defects and foibles-in her character, ſhe 
had certainly many noble qualities, and 
her ſocial. converſe was moſt charming. 


The world can ſeldom be brought to 
believe that princes can ever act ſimply 
or naturally, becauſe they have not the 
opportunity of ſeeing them near enough 
to be judges of them; and becauſe, like- 
wiſe, the marvellous, which mankind 
delight in, is not to be met with ina a 
plain conduct, or common ſentiments. 
The. 
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The public, then were more inclined to 
ſuppoſe that the dauphineſs reſembled 
her father, and that ſhe was even at the 
age of eleven years old when ſhe was 
firſt brought from Savoy, as artful and 
politic as he; and that ſhe only pretended 
for the king and Madame de Maintenon 
Aa dutiful tenderneſs and affection, which 
ſhe was in reality inſenſible of toward 
them. Be 


But I have had the honour of being 
particularly intimate with her, and am 
therefore more capable of framing a 
judgment in this matter, than others at 
a diſtance can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to 
be; and 1 have ſeen her, upon ſpeaking 
of thoſe two perſons, weep ſo ſincerely, 
on account of their great age, which 
muſt ſo ſoon deprive her of their ſociety 

and 
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:and protetion,ſthat I muſt myſelf hays 
had an heart to be aſhamed of, could T- 
but for an inſtant have harboured a 


doubt of her real affection for them 
e 


But ſhe was young, a woman, and a 
natural coquet ; any one of which ar- 
ticles had been ſufficient to have ſup- 
plied frequent trĩling circumſtances in 
her ſituation and conduct, that it might 
have been prudent in her to have endea- 
voured to conceal : but is this to be 
deemed either art or hypoeriſy:? And 
in order to her. further juſtification, 1 
muſt declare, what I know to be a fact, 
that many of the indiſcretions imputed 
to her, ſhe has been drawn into by 
others; and that the greateſt weakneſs 
J ever obſerved in her, was, her being 
tog 


* 
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too n and liable to be led too 


much by the young perſons who hap- 
pened to get acceſs to her. Fhis facility 


of difpoſition has, ſometimes, to my 


knowledge, been attended with circum- 


ſtances and conſequences that have been 


a diſadvantage to her character. 


| "Two men are mentioned, whom ſhe 
has been ſaid to have conceived a ſort of 


partiality for, in her life. The firſt was 
a madman, Monſieur de Maulevrier, 
vvrho went off to Spain when ſhe was but 


a child, where he was ridiculous enough 
to conceive a paſſion for the queen, her 
ſiſter. I did not know him, becauſe I 


Vas not then at court, but I have heart 


accounts of him ſince, ſufficient to ena- 
ble me to pronounce that paſſions were 


| Phrenzies in him, both from their exceſs, | 


and 


1 
and the methods he employed toward 
their gratification. Till at length he 
compleated his character, in the manner 


of his death, which was by 2 
himſelf out of a window. 


However, as he had a good deal of 
ſpirit and wit in his manners and con- 
verſation, he impoſed, for a conſider- 
able time, on perſons of the beſt under- 
ſtandings. Even Madame de Maintenon 
had conceived an extraordinary opinion 
of him, which was manifeſt from the 


frequent particular audiences ſhe uſed to 
indulge him in. 


Madame de Maulevrier, daughter to 
the Mareſchal de Teſſe, who lived in 
perfect friendſhip with the dauphineſs 

till the unfortunate death of her huſband, 
= Wes Ik L 


made 
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made a breach with her, ſoon after, on 
a pretence that ſhe had refuſed to deliver 
up the letters which had paſſed in a 
correſpondence ſuppoſed to have been 
held between the princeſs and Monſieur 
de Maulevrier. But it is certain that 
ſhe ſpread this report againſt the dau- 
phineſs out of ſome particular malice or 
deſign, the private hiſtory of which 


has never been ſufficiently cleared up. 


However that might have been, they 
"continued ever after, at enmity with 
each other, though her father was 
maſter of the horſe to the princeſs, and 
the perſon whom the king had confided 
in when he firſt formed the ſcheme of 
marrying her to his grandſon. 


Monſieur de Nangis was the ſecond 
perion who is ſaid to have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed 
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' Tinguiſhed by her highneſs. He was of 
a very different character from the 
other; and I ſhall venture to admit 
thus far, that ſhe might poſſibly have 
been ſenſible of a fort of tender friend- 
ſhip toward this gentleman; but I moſt 
peremptorily diſſent from the general 
opinion in this matter, which ſuppoſes. 
an intrigue to have been the conſequence 
of this preference. For I am convinced, 
both from ſituation and circumſtance, 
that this amour had never proceeded 


any farther than liking, eſteem, and a 
few galant letters. 


I ſhall juſt mention the two reaſons 
upon which my.opinion has been formed. 
In the firſt place, every action of the 
dauphineſs was always too carefully at- 
tended to by the people placed tmme- 

L2 diately 
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diately about her perſon by Madame de 
Maintenon— and in the next, Monſieur 


de Nangis, happened to have been at 
that æra too much in love with another 


lady, who kept a conſtant and jealous 
watch over all his movements; and who 
has often aſſured me, in confidence, that 
at the very times when Monſieur de 
| Nangis has been ſuſpected to have been 
in private with the princeſs, he has been 
fitting tete a tete with herſelf. 


2 


HERE 


[ 


E 


2 H Madame de Caylus finiſhes 
| her narrative abruptly, which, in + 
many places, I have rather re-wrote, 

than tranſlated; and in ſeveral other paſ- 

ſages have been obliged to leave out, or 
put in ſome word or expreſſion, in order 

to render the text intelligible z which I 

thought to be a better method than 

encumbering it with notes. 


Among the number of characters 
ſhe has here drawn, I am ſurprized that 
ſhe has neglected to treat us with more 
particular ones of the two principal per- 
ſonages in her memoirs, namely, Lewis 
the Fourteenth, and Madame de Main- 
, tenon, of whom ſhe only ſketches out 
a few detached features, occaſionally, as 
ſhe finds them neceſſary to explain ſome 

Other parts of her drama, 
| L 3 Poſſibly 
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Poſſibly ſhe might have thought, and 
very juſtly too, that though ſome lines 
in their portraits muſt naturally give one 
both a love and eſteem for their perſons, 
yet too philoſophic a diſquiſition into 
their natures might not, perhaps, re- 
dound ſo much to the advantage of 
their reſpective characters. | 


Lewis was a monarch, but no heroe. 
He was liberal and magnificent, an able 
politician, and a generous patron of arts 
and ſciences. But had he ſucceeded 
to the throne, in the circumſtances 
of his grandfather, he would never have 
ſat upon it. He wanted the bravery, 
fortitude, magnanimity, and perſeve- 
rance, of Henry the Fourth, and would 
have lived and died 4 pretender. 


He 
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He had a paſſion for glory, but this 
aroſe rather from vanity than ambition; 
and had too much of the antient barba- 
rity mixed up with it; the greatneſs of 
an action ſupplying the place of the 
juſtice or advantage of it, with him. His 
behaviour to the republic of Venice, 
was a vain-glorious, inglorious proceed- 
ing, unbecoming of a brave or a politic 
prince. It was ſufficient to have rendered 
that ſtate a perpetual enemy to himſelf, 
to his family, and to his nation. 


A warlike reſentment of injury, or a 
rivalry of dominion may ſubſiſt for ever 
between powers, without perſonal re- 
ſentment or national enmity z but inſo- 
lence, like a blow, can never be forgiven, 
till returned, or revenged. I ſnould be apt 


to ſuſpect the meanneſs of that ſoul, 
e 
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which would not itſelf be ſhocked at a 


| baſe ſubmiſſion exacted by it from its 
equal. | | 


Lewis le Grand, hke ſome other great 
perſons recorded in ſtory, happened to 
have lived too long—for he unhappily 
ſurvived his family, his * and 
his fame. 


Maintenon was endowed with a diſ- 
poſition of mind, and a regulation of 
conduct extremely fit to ſerve her in- 
tereſts in this life, and, I hope, to inſure 
them in the next. She was uniformly _ 
good, in herſelf, but her goodneſs prin- 
cipally related to that ſame ſelf. She 
was willing enough, it is true, to do 
kind offices for others, in caſes indiffer- 

ent, but was incapable of friendſhip at 
the 


E 
the minuteſt hazard of her own con- 
cerns. 


Her whole power and influence during 
her elevation were expended ſolely on the 
maintenance of that ſtation, and the ſe- 
curity of its emoluments. If prudence, 
as it is deemed by ſome mean minded 


philoſopher, be the pantheon of virtue, 


Madame de Maintenon certainly bids 
faireſt for the moſt perfect character I 
know of. Even her chaſtity was but a 
portion of her prudence, not her virtye, 
and more a meaſure than a moral—this 
latter part of her character is, I think, 
ſufficiently vouched by a paſſage in one 
of her own letters to her confeſſor, pre- 
ſerved at St. Cyr, written at the time of 
Lewis's courtſhip. © I always take care 
'« to ſend his majeſty away diſappointed 
and 
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tt and Ae ed — but never deſpond- 
cc ing.” 


Are not ſuch evolutions as theſe the 
arts of a finiſhed martinet in intrigue ? 
but it ſatisfied the conſciengæs of the 
devotee and her divine, bot At ems, 
that it was but fair play to ſtake her 


chaſtity againſt a crown. 


Her religion was but ritual; it might 
have been Catholic, but not univerſal : 
it wanted charity, it was liniited to a 
ſect—it was prieftian, rather than chriſ- 
tian. Hence aroſe her diſcontents, and 
her ſo oft lamented tediouſneſs of life. 
For a religion merely mechanical is not 
ſufficient to ſupport the wearied ſoul 


throughout its languors. 


e. 


I ſhal 


. 
T ſhall now conclude this tranſlations 
with the words of Voltaire, at the end 7 
of his anecdotes of the age of Lewis 
the F ourteenth : 


“ Such a detail of minute particu- 
te lars may poſſibly appear impertinent, 
<« to a philoſopher; but curioſity, the 1 
« univerſal foible of mankind, almoſt 
c ceaſes to be one, when it has for 
« its object thoſe times and perſons, 


« which attract the attention of poſ- 
« terity.” 


F 
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UST as this work was finiſhed at 
the preſs, the bookſeller (from 
whom I had bought the French of 


T Madame de Caylus) ſent me a preface 


1 


and ſome notes, which had been . 
tracted from an edition publiſhed lately 


at Geneva, and ſaid to have been writ- 


ten by Monſieur de Voltaire. 


1 was ſorry that I had not received | 


them time enough to have introduced 


them in their proper places; but as every 
thing that bears the hame, though even 
without the amp, of that author, as is 
ſometimes the caſe, becomes a matter 


of 


of curioſity with the public; I ſhall 
preſent them here with a tranſlation of 
the preface, by way of appendix, in 
order to render theſe volumes as com- 


pleat as I can, in every particular. J 


PREFACE, 


PREFACE. 
B Y 4 


MONSIEUR DE VOLTAIRE. 


HIS work of Madame de Cay- 
lus is one of thoſe which affords 
the beſt interior view of the Court of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, The more 
Jimple and neghgent the ſtile of it ap- 
pears, the more one feels themſelves 
ntereſted by its naivete. She does not 
ſeem to exert herſelf, as the Duke 
4 Antin has remarked. She was one 
of the ſmall number of women, who 
have wit and ſentiment, without af- 


fecting to diſplay them. 


1. 


Oy 

It has been a conſiderable loſs to 
us, that her memory was not ſtronger, 
and that ſhe ſhould have diſmiſſed the 
reader juſt where he had reaſon to 
expect ſhe would have entered into 
the particulars relative to the latter 
years of Lewis the Fourteenth's life, 
and to the regency, which ſucceeded 
toat period. | 


Poſſibly the inquiſitous and philo- 
ſopbic ſpirit which reigns in the pre- 
ſent world, may not be” contented 

with the trifling court anecdotes that 
are the ſubjefF of theſe memoirs ; 
readers would, perhaps, chuſe to be 
informed what were the political 
cauſes of their wars ; hat the re- 
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 fources of their finances; how their 
marine department came to fall into 
decay, after having once arrived at 
the higheſt paint of conſideration that 
i was ever known to have ariſen to 

in any other nation *; to what ex- 
tremities Lewis the Fourteenth was 


latterly reduced; bow. he ſuſtained 


Bis difficulties, and by what means 


Bis affairs came to be retrieved again; 
in what confupion the king's confeſ- 
for, La Tellier, had involved all. 


France; and what part Madame de 
Maintenon had taken in theſe inteſ+ 
tine troubles, which were as ſhocking 
and ſhameful as thoſe of La Fronde 

Bad been violent and abſurd. 


bat ſays England to this gaſconade "= 
| | Bat 
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But as all theſe ſubjectis had been 
already fully fet forth in The Hiſtory 
of the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth*, 
one may be much better entertained 


here with the details of lighter cir- 


cumſtances, which may ſerve to let us 


into the characters of many perſons 


who are ſtill remembered among us — 


What a fond partiality Monſieur de Vol- 


taire ſeems to have here for his own works. It 
had been more juſt and modeſt both, to have 


referred the reader to thoſe original authors to 
whom he was himſelf obliged for the mate- 
rials which compoſe his Siecle de Louis XIV. 


But he would be original, even where he 
copies. The King of Pruſſia ſaid once, 
Voltaire would be an extraordinary man— 


and an extraordinary man he moſt certainly is ! 7 
Vo I. II. M 3 aud 


7 


1 

and more jo, as tbeſe particulars may 
ten help us to inveſtigate the myſtery 

= of n great events, 


* general, the tri > memoirs ; of 3 


courts which cotemporariesare uſually 


/s inquiſitous after, come to boſe 


their conſequence with the gene- 
ration that was intereſted in them; 
but there are epochas and courts, of 
which almoſt every incident remains 
for many ages the object of curigſity 
and attention. The æra of Auguſtus 

as one of theſe ; and the annals of 
Lewis the Fourteenth comprebended 
many articles as worthy the notice of 
fame and hiſtory, though performed 

upon a theatre more limited, and leſs 
elevated. 


The 


The domain of Lewis the Four- 
feenth extended but to a province of 

Auguſtus empire; but notwithſtand- 
ing, France, under this reign, had ac- 
quired ſo great repute in arms, in 
its laws, in its public foundations of 
every kind, in the liberal arts and 
ſciences, and in the refinement, even 

of its pleaſures, that its luſtre gilded 
the moſt inconfiderable anecdotes of a 
court that has ever fince been re- 

garded as the moſt perfect model of 
courts, and the memory of which will 
be always held precious with poſe 


eerity. 
82 


Every fact related by Madame de 


Caylus is true; and.ſhe ſpeaks always 
M2 with 
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with candor. Her remembrances 
may alſo ſerve to make us forget that 

heap of wretched memoirs of the 
Court of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
with which all E urope has been im- 
poſed on by a parcel of famiſhed au- 
thors who had never ſeen either the 
court or the city. 


Madame de Caylus, abbo WAS niece 
to Madame de Maintenon, ſpeaks of 
ohat ſhe had ſeen herſelf, or received 
upon ſufficient authority from others, 
and with ſuch an air of frankneſs and 
veracity, as muſt totally deſtroy the 
credit of thoſe impoſuttons Jam allud- 
ing to; and particularly the mock 
memoirs of Madame de Maintenon, 

=: compiled 


* 
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compiled with the extremeſt ignorance 
and abſurdity, beſides being written 
in the mean ſtile of thoſe common no- 
vels that inſult the public, every day, 
and which ſhould never be admitted 
into any library beyond an ante- 
chamber. 


What are we to think of a perſon 
who hazards the giving offence to the 
greateſt families in the kingdom, by 
conſtantly confounding names and 
facts; who pronounces (with an air 
of confidence) that Monſieur deMai- 
ſons, firſt preſident of the parhament 
of Paris, with many others of the 
members, waited only for theleaſt hint © 
from the Duke de Maine to declare 
M 3  them- 


1 
themſelves againſt the regency of the 
Dube of Orleans; when it is noto- 
rioufly known that Monſieur de Mai- 
ns, who was never firſt preſident, . 
was the very perſon who framed Ihe 
intire plan of the regency. 


 Whopretends that the Princeſs des 
Ur/ins, at the age of fixty-one,. bad 
inſpired Philip the Fifth, King of 
Spain, with a violent paſſion for her 
perſon. | 


do dares to advance that the ſe- 
_ cret articles of the treaty of Radſtadt 
bad excluded Philip the Fifth from 
the throne, as if there ever had been 
any ſecret articles entered into, at 
that convention? 


Who 


1 
Who has had the impudence is 
affirm that Monſeggneur, thedauphin, 
bad married M. ademoiſelle do Chonin, - 
and upon the credit of this falhity, 
repeats all the abſurd ſtories that had 
been before invented by the catch= 
penny bookſellers of Holland 3 


Who to gain credit to Aach tales as 


theſe, quotes the example of Auguſtus, 
who, as he takes upon him to inform 
us, was in love with A 


may ſee his great lnb iv edge i in bi ſtory 
from this paſſage! 


It is by ſuch methods as theſe, that 
the generality of our ſecret memoirs 
are uſually compoſed. And if theſe 

M 4 notes 
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notes of Madame de Caylus, were to 
ſerve no other purpoſe than to baniſh 
fach wretched fluff to the paſtrycooks, 
they would anſwer one good end, at 
leaſt; to every ingenuous mind. 


U So far Monſieur de Voltaire's preface 
goes; and I ſhall beg leave here to 
make one obſervation, upon the firſt 
paragraph of it. He and the Duke 
d' Antin join in complimenting Ma- 
dame de Caylus, on the ſimplicity and 
naivete of her relation; and this ſtile 
has certainly its merits in narrative; 
but J cannot, however, think that a few 
reflections, occaſionally ariſing from the 


circumſtances of the ſtory, would have 
leſſened them. 


T he 


1 1 - 3 

The French, in general, who are: 
thought to excel in writings of mere 
amuſement, are notwithſtanding full of 
ſentiment and deduction. Hiſtory it- 
ſelf, though an higher and more noble 
ſpecies of ſtudy, is but a novel of 
events, without this primary part of 
literature, in which alone conſiſts its 
uſe, and ſolely gives it the advantage 
over romance—as the inferences muſt 


be more concluſive, becauſe the facts 
are more certain. | 


Thoſe who apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, may be ſuppoſed, in- 
deed, capable of framing obſervations 
for themſelves. They may therefore be 
the better diſpenſed with, in ſuch wr 
tings. But they who beſtow their let- 
ſure upon the reading of memoirs, anec- 
. dotes, 


_ 
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dotes, or novels, are ſeldom thofe 
who are apt to make reflections. It 


may therefore be uſeful to drop a few 


of them, now-and-then, in their way. 


There are readers, indeed, who are 
apt to be diffatisfied at ſuch interrup- 


tions, becauſe they retard the courſe of 


the ſtory ; but ſurely there are others 
alſo, who, like Atalanta, would be 
content to loſe the race, for the ſake of 


picking up the golden fruit, by the way 


—which of theſe ſhould an author 
write for Fr 6 


Thus much Lhave thought neceſſary 
to ſay, upon this ſubject, leſt my readers, 
on comparing this tranſlation with the 
character that Monſieur de Voltaire has 

given of the original, might impute A 
5 falſe 


; 
J 


at, in the firſt paragraph of his preface, 


T1 
falfe criticiſm to him, on account of the 
frequent liberties I have taken with my 


author, according to the manner of 


writing that I have above contended for. 


However, I have not diſtinguiſhed 


my own ſentiments or obſervations, from 


the text, by any particular mark or note, 
being willing to ſuffer whatever merit 
there may be in them, to be imputed to 
my author, having been already ſuffi- 


ciently paid, in the amuſement of vri- 


ting, as every one ſhould read ever 
with reflection. 


I hope, therefore, that ſuch a reſerve 
as this, may help to claſs me, in the fa- 
vour of Monſieur de Voltaire, among the 
ſmall number of thoſe women he hints 


who 
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who afe# not a diſplay oF" parts, upon 
every occaſion. 


T ſhall not trouble the reader with a 
| tranſlation of the notes that were ſent 
| : | me along with the preface; as but few 
| of them ſerve to clear up any difficul- 

ties in the text, that many of them are 

| trifling, ſome ſeem to ſtand in need of 
| notes themſelves, and others are but 
| refleftions on the ſeveral paſſages they 
refer to. One of the latter, however, 

I ſhall give here, becauſe it happens to 
concur with my opinion, about the fac- 
titiouſneſs of Madame de Maintenon's 
character — that ſhe was made up of 

principles —but had no — 5 


Pr ͤↄ . — - * 


Upon her elmonary or mendicant aſ- 
ww , mentioned in page 79 of this 
| volume, 


© 8: 2 
yolume, he has this expreſſion : charity, 
to be ſure, is a very good thing but Ma- 
dame de Maintenon' left band knew always 


too well what her right hand did. This 
he ſpeaks in derogation of her having 


appointed a public day, for ſuch a pur- 
pole— | 


« Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
« Will ne'er inſcribe the marble with his name.” 


But indeed, in general, there is, per- 
haps, rather more of oſtentatious, than 
of concealed, charity, i in the world. It is 
ambi- dexter we give with both hands — 
ſcorning the reſtraint of ſcripture. 


I wiſh, however, as Henry ſays, in 


te Series *, that there were more of * 


vol. IV. page 6, and 7, 
| &« ſuch 


I. OG 12 S 

4 ſuch characters in the world. perſons 
« who can give alms Without "hare ; 
and be liberal without g 
3 the outward and viſible Ar, Flos 4 
« ficient to all the purpoſes of lig fe | 


« the inward and ſpiritual Fae] wi 
«the buſineſs of an other.” I 
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